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URSELVES AND EUROPE is the first of a 

series of brief articles by Epwarp T. Devine, 

_which crystallize the impressions and strong 
convictions he brings back from abroad. Mr. 
Devine went to Russia in March under a special 
commission from the State Department to assist 
the American Embassy at Petrograd in connection 
with matters arising out of the disturbed political 
conditions in Europe. His mission took him as far 
east as Vladivostock, and a group of twelve young 
men are now at work, in association with the 
American consuls, in the relief of civilian prisoners 
in the different provinces. His articles have 
nothing whatever to do with that work, but with 
the general social aspects of war and settlement, 
for which his stay in Russia and visits to France 
and England afford a background. They are a 
challenge to American thought and action to make 
themselves felt abroad as well as at home, now as 
well as at the close of the war. 


EVERIT MACY is a member of the National 
Council of Survey Associates. That hasn’t 
stood in the way of our attempt to treat ob- 

jectively in a staff article (A Rich Man in The 
Poorhouse, by WinTHROP D. Lane) the work of 
a man who has come to grips with a rejected and 
haphazard sphere of public service. Westchester 
county is one of those great outlying flanges of 
an urban center which, while not lacking in the 
social and economic needs of the city itself, are 
proverbially lacking in self-conscious community 
spirit. This week Mr. Macy is candidate for re- 
election on the Democratic, Republican and Pro- 
gressive tickets. During the month, also, he was 
named to fill the presidency of the National Civic 
Federation, left vacant by the death of Seth Low; 
for he is one of the few men of large affairs whose 
interest in charitable work and the labor problem 
is equally keen. 


e OD AND SERPENT” stories are_ the 
author’s designation of a group of whimsi- 
cal papers, some of which have been ap- 

poarine in the Medical Pickwick. The author is 

ALTER M. Brickner, M.D., F.A.C.S., editor- 
in-chief of the American Journal of Surgery, and 
associate surgeon of Mt. Sinai Hospital; who, in 
spite of this impressive array of professional dis- 
tinctions, shows a very human approach to the prob- 
lems of hospital administration, by helping us see 
them through the eyes of Ignatius Phelan, patient. 

This sketch is a mixture of the satire of reform 

(witness the interminable “laying on of hands’’ in 

the wards) and the ripe humor of a medical man 

(mark his description of anesthesia delirium). It 

was originally given before the alumni of Mt. 

Sinai; and we are hopeful that Dr. Brickner will 

have more like it to give to them—and to us. 


NGLISH army men and Porto Rican_public 
officials, French school teachers and Chinese 
missionaries, are reading GoETHE’S 


. series on Exporting the American Playground. 


In Nirman Singh is described a full-fledged recrea- 
tion center, just outside Calcutta, matching those 
of Chicago or Boston. It was set up and main- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Lee of Calcutta and 
Mr. and Mrs. Goethe—a new type of “infant in- 
dustry,” if you will—in the literature of importing 
and exporting. 


CTOBER 21 and 22 were the days set aside 

by proclamation of the President for collec- 

tions for relief to Armenians and Syrians. 
The time has been extended for a ten days’ cam- 
paign. It is both the misery and ministration in 
the lands to.the east of the Mediterranean that are 
the subject of this installment (Red Cross and 
Red Crescent) of Mr. BIcKNELL’s series on the 
great phases of war relief. 


~DWARD A, STEINER, like Jacob A. Riis, has 
made The Trail of the Immigrant stand out 

in the imagination of Americans with some- 
thing of the distinction and human appeal of the 
old wagon roads to the west. Amid the confused 
outgivings, provoked by the war and its racial 


antagonisms, his new book — “Nationalizing 
America’’—should strike a clarifying note. It is 
published this month, and The Face of the 


Nation is an advance chapter. 


lr J EALTHY it is that engineers and psycholo- 
gists, doctors and manufacturers and _ brick- 
layers are all taking a fresh interest in boys 
and the education of boys. And healthy it is that 
they disagree. In The Mind of a Boy, Dr. 
Woo ttey takes issue with a fellow townsman, Dean 
Schneider, of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Cincinnati, and describes for the 
first time the results of the first psychological 
laboratory in a vocational bureau of a city depart- 
ment of education. Of this bureau, Dr. Woolley 
is director. 
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of traditional viewpoints. 
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The GIST of IT 


just as we go to press word comes of 
municipal grants for the fourth and the 
fifth playgrounds in Calcutta, made possible 
by the Young India Club, organized at the 
Ballighata playground, described in this 
issue. The club conducted a whirlwind cam- 
paign in true American style. This first 
appropriation from tax revenues marks the 
opening of the second phase in the develop- 
ment of playgrounds in India, and comes 
directly as a contribution of effort by young 
Hindu manhood. Page 111. 


§¢ DROPOSITION No. 1” and so on down 
to No. 19, in some states, plague the 
voter who is impatient to vote for Wilson 
or Hughes and have done with it. But many 
of the referendums are of prime social sig- 
nificance. Page 128. 
OMMISSIONER STRONG’S report 
finds that the New York State Board 
of Charities “lacks vision; it lacks drive. 
It does not know its real job. It is not 
doing its real job.” He proposes a thorough 
reorganization, but he would not change to the 
board-of-control system of some other states. 
And he rebukes sharply the side issues in- 
jected into the controversy by the Farrell 
and Moree pamphlets. Page 130. 


ACKAWANNA STEEL wants to work 
its men seven days a week because other 
steel companies are doing it. A hearing 
on its application brought out sturdy testi- 
mony against seven-day work for war-time 
profits or for any other reason. Page 131. 


AR has not destroyed life alone in 

Europe, but much of injustice, class 
hatred and self-love along with the good. 
Edward T. Devine finds an exaltation of 
spirit in the trenches that is lacking among 
those safe at home, who hate their neigh- 
bors. and pass by suffering. Page 99. 


; VERY rich man resigned three years 

ago from thirty corporations all over 
the United States to take care of the very 
poor people in a single county. In his office 
as superintendent of the poor, V. Everit 
Macy’s “extravagance” has not only saved 
the taxpayers thousands of dollars, but has 
changed the almshouse from a “charitable 
catch-all” to the center of social service in 
the county. Page 101. 


FAMINE, plague and massacre, rather 
than enemy invasion, cause the problem 
of war relief in Turkey. Yet while Moslem 
Turk is persecuting Christian Armenian, 
Red Crescent and Red Cross are cooper- 
ating to send American aid to the Syrians 
in the empire. Bulgaria, too, must care for 
war sufferers. Page 118. 


ERTAIN kinds of brains succeed ‘in cer- 

tain kinds of business. While mental 
tests don’t pretend to single out the efficient 
baker and successful railroad president, they 
give a boy a clue to type of ability and a 
reason for his continuing some studies and 
discarding others. Page 122. 


HE melting pot of America blends to- 
gether the traditions and the standards 
of life and conduct of myriads of people. 
Out of it may come a civilization finer and 
richer than any of its elements, if we cherish 
the best and throw out the dross. Page 126. 
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Ourselves and Europe 


By Edward T. Devine 


NOVEMBER 4, 1916 


N Europe and its dependencies there is still but one sub- 
ject of thought and speech. If from this one subject, 
the war, men turn their thoughts at moments to the 
time after the war, they are brought sternly back. Look 

after the war, a fighting statesman tells a public meeting in 
England, and after the war will look after itself. He is 
wrong, of course, but it is the popular mood. If, on the other 
hand, with a perceptible effort, men turn their minds to the 
time before the war, to the abiding interests of our common 
humanity, it is, whether they will or no, only to rewrite their 
history, reshape their politics, revise their judgments of men, 
recast their educational ideals and even re-examine their re- 
ligious creeds and revalue what they have held dear and what 
they have rejected as trash, if by any such re-examining, re- 
casting, revising and transvaluation, they can escape defeat 
and secure victory. 

However it may be at the end, or may have been at the 
beginning, this war at its present stage is not like other wars. 
The nations are not “conducting a war.” ‘They are literally 
in a death ‘struggle into which they must throw all their 
national resources. ‘They are fighting for homes and children, 
for liberty and life. Never have great ideals enlisted such all 
consuming and unquestioning devotion, transformed so com- 
pletely ordinary human beings into self-forgetful, willing 
instruments of the common will, the will to power, the will 
to remain alive and free—not in the individual life but in 
the organic life of the nation, of civilized society. 

By an unhappy inspiration, a gifted and patriotic French 
author residing in Switzerland named his new book Above the 
Mélée. No Frenchman writing while his countrymen are 
bleeding to death can easily be forgiven for feeling himself 
to be elsewhere than at the heart of the mélée. Lord Cromer 
in a weekly review quotes a story of the failure of an English 
officer to settle a tribal feud in Arabia. In the midst of his 
appeal, one of the chieftains whispered in his ear, that it was 
quite impossible that he could do otherwise than hate his 
enemy. “A dog is always a dog, though he wear a collar of 
gold,” said an Arab at another time, and the reply was, “A 


slave remains a slave, though his turban’s fringe be daily 


lengthened.”” What Lord Cromer does not point out is that, 


as his Arabs reason and feel in their tribal feuds, so after two 
years of war Europeans, except perhaps Russians, reason and 
feel about their enemies. “Three elderly respectable people 
in a first class railway carriage in England were discussing 
their neighbors. One of them told of a workingman in an 
exempt industry who refused to take advantage any longer of 
his-exemption. “I have made up my mind,” he said to his 
employer, ‘“‘to go to the front and to kill seventeen Germans 
before the war ends.’’ Asked why he did not say fifteen or 
twenty, he only repeated that he had thought it all over and 
had decided in, his mind that seventeen would be just about 
right. The elderly respectable passengers in the first-class 
compartment relished and approved his decision, though his 
employer, who needed his services, did not. Nor have we any 
reason to condemn him above others. ‘The favorite French 
explanation—c’est la guerre—covers his case as it does the re- 
ciprocal case of the similar resolution on the part of each of 
his seventeen Germans to kill seventeen or more Englishmen. 
‘There is much meaning in the French phrase. It is not war 
in the abstract, but this war, the war beyond all experience 
and imagination, the war to which we Americans must not 
become so accustomed that our feelings are dulled to its 
vast sufferings, its vast heroisms, and its vast consequences 
to every belligerent nation and to every neutral nation on 
earth. 


HE war is a ghastly fact, Its shell-fire deaths and wounds, 

its prisoners and homeless refugees, its ambulances and hos- 
pitals, its submarines and submarine traps, its zeppelins and 
anti-air-craft guns, its broken treaties and food blockades, its 
depreciated currencies and dislocated industries, its harvests 
of shameful disease and horrible cripplings and debts and taxes 
and widowhood and childless old age and orphanage, are al- 
ready present actual experiences, not remote possibilities. They 
cannot be whistled down the wind. ‘They cannot be con- 
cealed by war profits of bankers, shippers and munition 
makers, by high wages or war charities. They are the stub- 
born reality of more than two years of the twentieth cen- 
tury of our era. Christianity is abashed before the incredible, 
indisputable facts and will keep another advent season in the 
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spirit of Lent. Socialism and democracy are downcast, for 
there has been no salve in their medicine chests for the heal- 
ing of the wounds of the nations, or if so socialists and 
democrats have ceased to care about them. Science is dumb 
while her secrets are rifled to make more devilish the arts of 
slaughter, scarcely having the heart to point to the healing 
and protective devices, magnificent in themselves, but insig- 
nificant in comparison with the destruction. Physical injuries 
are not the worst of the war, inconceivably terrible as they 
are. What Europe is losing of political and civil liberty, of 
the capacity for seeing things in due proportion, of the power 
of forming rational judgments of men and measures, no one 
has yet even tried to tell. Whipped-up hatred of enemies and 
hot-house affection for allies are deliberately encouraged as 
military assets. Reasonableness and good-will are for the time 
being postponed and in the long period of their disuse, chil- 
dren are growing into manhood and men are passing their 
prime. In this respect compensations, it is true, are not en- 
tirely absent. The war is something more than destruction and 
even in its destruction there is compensation. For a part of 
what has been destroyed was pernicious. Injustice and do- 
mestic class hatred and local tyranny have been partly de- 
stroyed along with the good. A fellowship has been created 
in every army, to safeguard which has been called Europe’s 
first task of peace. A freedom from old prejudices and limi- 
tations has been secured, a new liberty of thought, an oppor- 
tunity for which there was no room in the old days before 
the war—so long ago—more than two whole years; the crusts 
of tradition have been broken; the horizons widened ; the souls 
of men shaken to their depths. The most frequent testimony 
of soldiers visiting at home is that, as never before in their 
lives, they have felt at the front a serious purpose in life. ‘That 
the compulsion of war means freedom of the spirit may seem 
a paradox, but to those of Christian teaching it should not 
be strange. Acceptance of sacrifice is the escape into liberty. 
At the moment of offering their lives soldiers may feel them- 
selves to have become the rulers of their destiny. Even those 
who do not serve in the armies may share this spiritual eman- 
cipation. ‘Those who give a son to the common cause are 
full partakers in its communion. The bad old traditions 
broken for some are broken for all. ‘The personal and class 
hatreds and prejudices and misunderstandings blown to pieces 
by the big guns no longer choke the fellowship whether in 
the trenches or at home. 


HE supreme question remains—and it is a question of 

after the war—What will citizens and soldiers do with 
their new freedom? During the war-they are believing in 
something. ‘They may express it as a decision to kill seventeen 
of the enemy or more characteristically as a mere willingness 
to do one’s bit. They may sing it as they march with the 
swinging Russian stride, after reverently receiving a blessing 
from the priest, of whom perhaps in his private character they 
may not at all approve. ‘They believe this something in com- 
mon with a conviction so’ sure that it is positively futile, per- 
haps even dangerous, to question it. Their views are so pro- 
nounced and so unanimous that lynch law and martial law 
are but alternative aspects of civil law, of the common will. 
Among them for the time being all the conventional distinc- 
tions of despotism, aristocracy and democracy are obliterated. 
In all lands the best available, who are not necessarily by any 
means supermen, govern despotically in a democratic spirit 
by common consent. It is a thrilling experience even as a 
guest to witness such national unity, such exalted patriotism, 
such a fellowship of spirit. It would succeed permanently 
only in hell or in heaven; and Europe in these days is strangely 
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compounded of the two empires. Of absolute virtue, purgec! 
of all selfish elements, there is abundant evidence. “The fel” 
lowship of the armies, of the hospitals, of the prison camps) 
prophesies a new and better social order. Will it really come ~ 
Will such faith as the soldier now feels in his country and his 
cause one day inspire the peoples who toil at the tasks of 
peace and enjoy the fruits of their labor? Will the nationa’ 
unity and the mutual confidence which are now to be seers 
among allies survive the occasion of their origin and become 
genuine international respect, understanding and good-will! 

It is not a question of one more Utopia. No dreamer or 
lonely prophet has seen this vision. What has happened is that 
out of the blackest, most infernal experience through which, 
as far as we know, the race has ever passed there has seemed 
to come literally to millions of men a redeeming conviction, 
a healing and transfiguring assurance, that brotherhood is not 
a delusion; that life has a meaning; that resolution and cour- 
age and discipline and simple faith in fellowmen and loyalty 
to ideals are now, as they have always been, within that 
meaning; that these things are, as they will be forever, with- 
in man’s heritage, to be displayed in war until the better 
way is found. 

It is not betrayal of a peace ideal to hope that this in- 
tensity of feeling and thought and action will come again 
when other motives, comparable with those of war, call forth 
the best that is in us. Men will be free hereafter to live larger 
and more beautiful lives than we knew before the war. How 
will they use that freedom? ; | 

Why may not Americans give immediate answer? ‘The 
freedom which will come in Europe when the war clouds lift 
is ours now. We are near enough to understand if we have 
imagination and sympathy. ‘The experience of the war, its 
human meaning, can be understood and absorbed. It is neither 
outside our interests nor beyond our comprehension. ‘These 
men in the trenches are our brothers. They are of our genera- 
tion, of our race, of our religion, of our fellowship. They 
cannot if they would deny us a share in their trials, their 
griefs, their triumphs. “The war is not sheer anarchy. It is 
not all madness. It is tragedy and its end is not yet. “The 
spirit of those whom the war dominates, of those who kill in 
the trenches, who fly in the air with bombs, who swim in the 
depths with torpedoes, is better than the spirit of those who, 
safe at home, hate their neighbors, or pass by suffering, or 
thank God that they are not like the Germans—or the Cos- 
sacks. From these evils of our generation, Europe is for the 
time being relatively free, though they are paying dearly 
for that freedom. We who hate war and who labor and 
hope, and it may be pray, for peace have to discover whether 
it is true, as we believe, that there are moral substitutes for 
war, whether by gentler means the good Lord will deliver 
us from the evils of selfishness, sordidness, slothfulness, petti- 
ness of soul, sectarianism, sectionalism, provincialism, and 
above all from the conceit of ignorance. 


E ourselves, citizens of the great republic of the West, 

will have a nation’s part to play in this ending of the 
war, in the reconstruction of shattered homes and industries, 
in the establishment of an honorable and just peace and the 
creation of a real if not at first a nominal world federation. 
We are greatly in danger of underestimating our part. It is 
not to be played exclusively by the government and the war- 
relief agencies. In the informed and crystallized public opin- 
ion of the neutral countries, finding sober and emphatic ex- 
pression through responsible channels, lies the best hope of the 
world’s restoration. ‘That obligation is one of the present, 
not exclusively of the indefinite future. 


A Rich Man in the Poorhouse 


Behind That Another and Bigger Story — 
What Any American County Can Do 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HERE is a fashion in this country to belittle the 

work of rich men in public office. If the rich man 

has paid for part of his work out of his own pocket, 

the disparagement grows stronger. If he has taken 
on new duties, served new ends, done things for people that 
other men in like positions have not done, and if any 
of this has been at his own expense, his work is not regarded 
as significant. It may be curious and interesting, but it is 
not instructive. Such a man, it is said, has had advantages; 
he has had means and opportunities that are unique. No one 
need study his work; it is too exceptional. There is no object- 
lesson in it, nothing that other communities can follow, un- 
less they, too, get rich men in public offices. 

This criticism has been directed against the work of V. 
Everit Macy in Westchester county, New York. ‘Three 
years ago Mr. Macy became Superintendent of the Poor. He 
overthrew the old conception of the function of that office. 
He created a new point of view toward problems of depend- 
ency and relief. He stretched his position to cover new ac- 
‘tivities; he strengthened and systematized the work that it 
had done before. He obtained appropriations undreamed of 
by his predecessors and has just succeeded in securing not 
only a new site and new buildings to cost $2,000,000, but 
also the passage of an act that will go far to reduce misery 
and its consequences in that county. 

For some of this work he raised money from private funds; 
for parts of it he paid himself. When families were being 
needlessly disintegrated and held apart because there were not 
enough children’s visitors to go round, Mr. Macy employed 
more. When children were being brought up in institutions 
and paid for by the county, while scores of private homes stood 
ready to receive them, Mr. Macy employed agents to see that 
the transfer should be made. When a wealth of material that 
might throw light on the causes of pauperism was being neg- 
lected because there were no investigators and clerks to bring 
it together, Mr. Macy hired them. All of this he did, not 
because the county could not, but because it had not yet seen 
the necessity. “The quickest way to show the necessity was 
to show effective results. 

This does not mean that Mr. Macy has not made a valua- 
ble demonstration of the way to run an office of Superintend- 
ent of the Poor. Many of the experiments that he began have 
already been taken over by the county; more, unquestionably, 
will be. He has done the work, or parts of it, faster because 
of his private means. But he has educated the county as he 
went along. He has done nothing that the county cannot 
afford to do and few things, probably, that it will not even- 
tually do. Therein lies his demonstration, not only for his 
own successors, but for other counties in other states that are 
willing to bring their own offices up to the same high level 
of efficiency and service. Not all counties can make such large 
appropriations as Westchester, but all counties can build in 
proportion to their needs. ‘They need not employ rich men 


to make their demonstrations, for the travail of experimenting 
has now been done for them. 
Mr. Macy will again come before the voters for election 
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on November 7; not this time as Superintendent of the Poor, 
for that office he has himself abolished, but as County Com- 
missioner of. Charities and Corrections, a new post that has 
grown out of his own work as superintendent. Unless the 
skies fall, he will be elected, for the Republican, Democratic 
and Progressive parties have united upon him as their candi- 
date. This is the first time in twenty years, and is said to be 
the second time in the history of the county, that the two 
major parties have found themselves in such agreement. 

Mr. Macy was already known for his philanthropic activi- 
ties when he took office January 1, 1914. He had helped to 
found the New York Provident Loan Society and the Na- 
tional Employment Bureau. He had served as director or 
trustee of the University Settlement, Teachers’ College, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the George Junior Republic and 
other agencies. At the age of seventeen he was teaching wood 
carving to boys in New York city; from that time on his 
interest in social enterprises was fixed. 

As a business man he has helped to direct the policies of 
banks, public service corporations and railroads. ‘The basis 
of the family fortune was laid when Mr. Macy’s ancestors 
discovered a market for whale oil in New England, and 
from that branched out into a general shipping and commis- 
sion business. “Three years ago Mr. Macy resigned from some 
thirty corporations, boards and committees, both philanthropic 
and business, to devote himself to the administration of the 
poor law in Westchester county. 


Mr. Macy’s First Campaign 


IN THE CAMPAIGN of that year, 1913, he was the candidate 
of the Democrats and Progressives. Opposed to him was 
the machine that has always held Westchester county in its 
grip. [he candidate of the machine was a man well iden- 
tified with his party but possessing no special fitness for the 
position he was seeking. The fight between them was decent 
but intense. Mr. Macy was called a theorist; it was said that if 
elected he would be merely an absentee office-holder. His wealth 
was, of course, a drawback. What sympathy, it was asked, 
could a rich man have with the misery and problems of the 
poor? Moreover, he did not need the salary—always a handi- 
cap to a local political aspirant. Huis opponent, it was argued, 
had always befriended the party and deserved the job. 

For his part, Mr. Macy promised to take the office out 
of politics and to give it a business-like administration. He 
said little about his real reason for accepting the nomination, 
which was the opportunity he hoped he would have to study 
the causes of dependency and to.secure data for social legisla- 
tion. He soon felt the nature-and force of the elements he 
was fighting. Seventy-five per cent of the press of Westches- 
ter county is Republican; Mr. Macy could not buy space for 
an advertisement in a single Republican newspaper! 

His arguments, however, apparently convinced the voters. 
When the returns were in, the normal Republican majority 
of 4,000 or 5,000 (the total vote cast was 55,000) had 
been converted into a victory for Mr. Macy of over 5,000. 
Two other candidates on the combined Democratic and 
Progressive ticket had won with him. 

The election was the first step. Mr. Macy found himself 
holding office not only in the most backward unit of American 
government, the county, but in a county which in spite of 
recent awakenings had long been fond of being boss-ruled. 
Westchester is the northern gateway to New York city; thou- 
sands of commuters living in it pay no attention to local affairs. 
It has, on the other hand, a local population ranging all the 
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way from four teeming cities to nineteen towns and twenty- 
four villages. 


tions of wealth, intelligence and civic interest. Local political 
power is left for the most part in the hands of machine-made 
bosses and, though better days are dawning, local offices are 
still too much run for profit and influence. It is the county 
in which Sing Sing reached its undisturbed height of graft. 

When Mr. Macy became Superintendent of the Poor he 
found the office not one that the people had held in high 
esteem. His opponent in the late campaign had been a 
plumber by trade; his predecessor, who had held the job two 
terms, was a successful small-town butcher. No sooner had 
Mr. Macy been elected than upwards of a hundred applica- 
tions for positions flowed in, each mentioning the. names of 
sponsors who, the applicant seemed to think, would make fur- 
ther recommendation unnecessary. Mr. Macy answered these 
by asking about the applicants’ qualifications. In most in- 
stances this closed the correspondence. 

The plant that Mr. Macy found was archaic, disjointed, 
inadequate. “The Westchester county almshouse is a descend- 
ant from the days when almshouses were the “charitable 
catch-alls” of the community. The present site has been used 
for one hundred years. The central building, in which all 
the inmates eat and where some of them still sleep, was erected 
eighty-five years ago; it belongs to the period when lunatics, 
epileptics, feebleminded, sick people and even children were 
dumped into a common institution with paupers and sometimes 
with delinquents. The buildings are unsafe and insanitary. 
Several rooms still contained, when Mr. Macy arrived, the 
iron window bars formerly used for restraining the insane 
and other persons who proved unmanageable._ 

The prevailing conception of the superintendent’s duties 
was very primitive. By law this officer is charged with 
the management of the almshouse, the county hospital and the 
poor farm; he had also been given two agents whose function 
it was to find family homes for children living at public ex- 
pense in institutions. In practice these duties had devolved 
into the merest routine. If the superintendent kept the in- 
mates well fed, made a show at cultivating the farm, and left 
the hospital to take care of itself, he was sure of approval. 
He bought supplies where and how he liked; if he changed 
dealers frequently enough he could keep them all satisfied. 
He had no budget and paid for his purchases by signing drafts 
on the county treasurer. Once a year the almshouse com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors visited the institution and 
compared the amounts of these drafts with the bills them- 
selves; this was the only check on the superintendent’s honesty. 
If the superintendent was persuasive enough, he could induce 
the supervisors to pay many bills direct, so that the amounts 
of bills so paid never appeared on the books of his office. This 
he had habitually done. Mr. Macy found that his prede- 
cessor, for example, had estimated the per capita cost of caring 
for inmates during his last year of office at $2.41 a week, 
whereas if he had included all the amounts paid by the super- 
visors themselves the per capita cost would have been $3.47. 


Graft and Inefficiency in the Almshouse 


Perry GRAFT was considerable. In the almshouse an inmate 
cobbler, who was given hide and nails with which to repair 
the inmates’ shoes, used a fellow inmate to solicit trade from 
neighboring workmen and farm hands, and charged them for 
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Though no part of it is more than fifty miles — 
from New York city, nearly half its area is in farm land and — 
300 and 400 acre farms abound. The population is 325,000, — 
over a fourth of which is of the first generation of immi- ~ 
grants. The county thus presents in large numbers all grada- © 
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his work. The man who hauled ice from the institution’s 
ice house kept a local ice-cream parlor supplied the year 
round. Sugar and other articles from the almshouse kitchen 
found willing buyers on the outside. 

Graft was less an evil than neglect and inefficiency, how- 
ever. 

The superintendent’s staff consisted of the almshouse 
keeper and one clerk. Inmates were admitted without medical 
examination of any sort, though the hospital was less than 
two hundred feet from the administration office. The only 
evidence that an inmate had left was the little red card, given 
him on admission, which he was supposed to relinquish when 
he went away; no count or census was apparently ever taken. 

Mr. Macy was not surprised, therefore, to find that thirty 
inmates were on the records of the institution, charged to their 
respective towns, who were not in the almshouse at all. Some 
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built above the furnace in a dust-filled basement. The place 
was a fire-trap for 180 inmates. 

It will be seen that if Mr. Macy intended to make ma: 
terial changes in these things, he had to begin at the beginning 
One of his first moves, of course, was to improve his staff. 
This he has slowly built up until now he has around him a 
group of competent, trained men and women, many of them 
college bred, who are as unlike the staff commonly found with 
a county poor-law officer as the faculty of a university is un- 
like that of a one-room country school. He systematized the 
keeping of records, so that accounts with towns are now accu- 
rate and complete. He required physical and medical exami- 
nation of all incoming inmates and segregated those needing 
treatment. He startled the county as well as the inmates by 
requiring that all able-bodied men should work. 

He weeded out mental defectives and either sent them to 
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of these had died; one had been dead two years and was still 
being paid for by the town he had lived in. Thirty others, 
however, were in the institution and not upon the books. Bad 
methods seemed to carry their own corrective, but unfortu- 
nately not all of these mischarges were against the same 
towns, so that some communities were paying more than their 
share. 

These are only a few of the archaicisms Mr. Macy found. 
The hospital furnished others. Its X-ray machine was too 
broken to be of use. It had only one room for confinement 
cases, so that occasionally mothers and their new-born infants 
had to be moved about. No record was kept of the effect 
of food upon inmates; scientific dietaries were, of course, un- 
known. Inmates cooked for the patients, and retarded rather 
than advanced their health. Gauze and sponges used in oper- 
ations were sterilized by being boiled on the kitchen stove and 
then laid out to dry on the fire escape or on wooden racks 


state custodial institutions or put them on the waiting lists. 
He started competitive bidding and modern business methods 
in the purchase and accounting of supplies, and though this 
entailed an annual expenditure of nearly $1,000 more than 
before, in one year he had saved $18,000 to show for it. He 
reduced the weekly per capita cost of keeping inmates from 
$3.47 to $3.13 the first year, to $2.78 the next. He 
accompanied this reduced cost with an improved diet, scien- 
tifically arranged, which not only raised the health level of 
the inmates generally, but decreased the cases of acute Bright’s 
disease by 50 per cent. He put a check, for the first time 
in the history of the institution, on all foods and supplies given 
out from the store-room, thereby ending petty thievery and 
graft. He improved the cultivation of the farm, not only 
raising $10,000 worth of produce where $3,000 worth had 
been raised before, but also stocking it, out of proceeds, with 
pigs, cattle and other live-stock. 
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He gave new purpose to the hospital. Heretofore this insti- 
tution, inadequately staffed and poorly supervised, had taken 
care of obvious illness as best it could. Under Mr. Macy it 
has become not only as efficient as plant and funds allow, 
but it has drawn to itself functions that affect the whole life 
of the inmates. Periodic measurements and examinations of 
individuals afford a basis for adjusting the amounts and vari- 
ety of food. Work is assigned only in accordance with the 
doctor’s recommendation. For the first time qualified physi- 
cians and surgeons visit the institution regularly, charging no 
fees, and a dentist, oculist, orthopedist and other specialists 
call when needed. A paid bacteriologist is employed full time. 
So able has the hospital become to do its work effectively that 
indigent sick who are not inmates of the almshouse proper 
are now admitted, and it even cares for a few patients who 
pay small sums for the treatment they receive. 

These reforms laid the groundwork; others have been more 
far-reaching in effect. When Mr. Macy entered office he 
found nearly two hundred authorities in the county commit- 
ting or with power to commit children as public charges to 


THE ALMSHOUSE— 


says Warner, “is the 


guarantee against 
starvation which the 
state offers to all.” 


This one was a fire- 

trap, as well as the 

scene of some astound- 
ing reforms 


private charitable institutions. The commissioners of charity 
in three cities had that power; all local (township) overseers 
of the poor had it; four justices of the peace in each of nine- 
teen towns had it; and, finally, police justices and city judges 
had it. 

Many abuses grew out of this scattering of authority. In 
the first place, it was to the interest of the local commissioner 
or overseer to commit children whenever he could find 
excuse. He is the person charged by law with the relief 
of poor people in their homes. Such relief is paid for 
from the funds of his department, whereas the county itself 
pays for children in institutions and the expense is then passed 
on to the towns in the form of taxes. By putting children 
into institutions, thereby relieving their families of the burden 
of supporting them and himself of supporting the families, he 
could keep down his own expenditures considerably. Hence, 
he welcomed the opportunity to make commitments. 

This, of course, meant nothing more than the break-up of 
families for the sake of an official’s vanity. Nor did the evil 
stop there. “These officials were sometimes watched; private 
charitable agencies were likely to call them to account if they 
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broke up too many families needlessly. At this point the 
local justice came in. If an appeal by a family to have its 
child committed failed before the poor-law authority, the 
family could usually go round the corner and find a justice 


a 


who would sign a court commitment on the ground of “incor-_ 


rigibility.” Records found by Mr. Macy’s assistants show 


q 
. 
children of six to have been committed as “ungovernable.” } 
‘The overseer method of commitment was productive of still © 
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another evil. Usually this official is paid by the day, or on a 


commission basis. In either case, the signing of a commitment — 


order was money in his pocket. 
such an order was easily made to constitute a day’s work; if 
five orders were ready to be signed at once, they were quite 
likely to take their turns on five successive days. If paid 
on the commission basis, the overseer received so much for 
every order signed. Nor did his profits end there. 
was granted to him for accompanying the child to the insti- 
tution; the amount nearly always exceeded his actual expendi- 
ture. Five children were therefore sure to mean five different 
trips, though they might all be going to the same place. This 


beautiful scheme of things is not peculiar to Westchester. It 
exists throughout the state, and is still followed. 

In these commitments of children the superintendent of 
the poor had no hand; they were made direct to the institu- 
tions by the local authorities. Since the county paid the bills, 
however, it was to its interest to see that the number of chil- 
dren in institutions was kept down. Mr. Macy found when 
he entered office that two agents were employed to do this. 
These agents visited the institutions, saw the children who 
were public charges, and tried to place them in private homes. 
They were under the authority of the superintendent himself. 
Their work, of course, though better than leaving the children 
in the institutions indefinitely, began at the wrong end of the 
process. Instead of trying to find homes for children before 
commitment or keeping them in their own homes, the county 
waited until they had been put into institutions and then 
virtuously tried to get them out again. 

One of the agents visited Catholic institutions exclusively 
and had about 650 children to look out for. The other visited 
only Protestant homes and usually had about fifty children on 
her list. Each had the whole county for her area, so that 
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one of them, visiting an institution in one end of the county 
one day, was likely to be followed the next day by the other, 


visiting a different institution in the same locality. In this way. 


they ate up both money and time in needless travel. Five 


agents are today traveling for what these two spent. 


The first thing that Mr. Macy did was to employ three 
more agents. The separation of Catholic from Protestant in- 


stitutions was discarded and the county was divided into four 
| geographical districts. 
area. A director, Ruth Taylor, formerly assistant superintend- 


No agent had work outside a given 


ent of children’s agencies of the State Charities Aid Associa- 


_ tion, was put in charge, and a stenographer employed to keep 


records. A next step was to secure cooperation of commit- 
ting authorities to notify the superintendent before actually 
committing children to institutions. ‘This was fairly success- 
ful. The superintendent’s agents then investigated each case 
and were able in many instances to keep the child in its home, 
to place it with relatives, or to find another home for it. Two 
years ago a law was passed, at Mr. Macy’s suggestion, provid- 
ing that no justice of the peace in Westchester county could 


commit a child without first notifying the office of the super- 
intendent. - The latter is then given five days to investigate the 
circumstances and report his findings, with recommendations, 


back to the justice. The use of the law has not been pressed, 
because the authorities, now that they are being watched, are 
either making fewer unnecessary commitments, or are notify- 
ing the superintendent of their own accord. 

Last year, for example, the second of Mr. Macy’s term, 
committing authorities referred no fewer than 435 children 
to the superintendent’s agents for investigation before com- 
mitment. In ordinary course, under the old régime, most of 
these unfortunates would have been whisked off to, an in- 
stitution in short order; both they and the county would have 
been the losers thereby. But under the new procedure the 
agents were able to rescue three-fourths of the number from 
such a fate. In 130 cases the family need was met by an 
appeal to relatives or by other means that made commitment 
unnecessary. Eighty families were found to be in no real 
need. . In seventy cases advice or direction was given that in- 
duced withdrawal of the application. ‘Twelve children were 
sent directly to state institutions for defectives and twenty 
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were placed in free homes. One hundred and seven were 
recommended for acceptance as public charges, and the cases 
of sixteen were pending when the year closed. 

Not only were unnecessary commitments prevented. Dur- 
ing the year, 311 children ceased to be public charges and 
left the institutions in which they had been cared for. A few 
of these were transferred to state institutions; some were 
placed in foster homes, several of them died, three became self- 
supporting, and two ran away. By. far the greater number, 
239, were returned to their own relatives. In all of this the - 
work of the agents played a considerable part. One boy, for 
example, would probably have stayed in an institution as long 
as he legally could if an agent had not found an aunt living 
in Connecticut who was willing to care for him. Two others, 
whose father had died and whose mother had married again. 
were returned to her and her new husband, who were glad 
to receive them. The mother had simply not known how to 
secure their release. 

Westchester county was unused to such conservation of 
child life. At first it could not see the purpose of so many 
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Note the many cor- 
ridors looking out on 
courts, This arrange- 
ment is said to secure 
most of the advan- 
tages of the cottage 
type of institution 


individuals busying themselves in other people’s affairs. Slow- 
ly the work began to tell. Imagine the county’s surprise when 
Mr. Macy showed how much money his apparent “extrava- 
gance” had saved. For two years prior to his coming the 
number of dependent children had increased at the rate of 7.7 
per cent. During the first year of his superintendency the 
increase was cut to 2.9 per cent and during the second year 
to 1.2. If the old rate had continued, seventy-two more de- 
pendent children would have been cared for in institutions at 
public expense than actually were cared for. The average cost 
per child of the care of committed children is $237.60; the 
reduction, therefore, saved the county over $17,000. 

These figures interested the Board of Supervisors. Last 
year it took over the three agents whom Mr. Macy had 
hired with private funds, To-day it is paying the salaries of 
six agents and a stenographer for this work, instead of the 
two agents it was employing three years ago. Private funds 
are still doing a large share ; one stenographer, one clerk, three 
agents, a director and assistant director are being supplied out- 
side the budget. Fourteen persons in all are doing the work 
and a separate department has been organized, with Miss 
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MORE OF THE OLD 


Ramshackle additions to the Westchester County Almshouse 
Taylor at the head. -Child Welfare, not the mere routine 
withdrawal of children from this institution and from that, 
has become the object of the work. 

As a direct outgrowth of this work for children, Mr. Macy 


has taken a step that is revolutionary in public poor relief in ° 


New York. In that state, as in nearly a third of the other 
states, the county superintendent of the poor has no power 
to grant aid to families in their homes; all authority to do this, 
so far as public officials are concerned, is centered in the com- 
missioners and overseers of the poor. When Mr. Macy en- 
tered office he found these officials, as already explained, break- 
ing up families and sending children to institutions needlessly. 
He appeared before the Board of Supervisors and said: 

“This arrangement is absurd. I can call upon you to pay 
for maintaining children everywhere but in their own homes. 
I can be a party to breaking up families but I can not keep 
them together. Will you grant me an appropriation to main- 
tain poor families in their homes, if 1 am able to do so at no 
greater cost than it requires to support the children of those 
families in institutions?” 


Revolutionizing Outdoor Relief 


THe board listened, and appropriated $6,000 for the pur- 
pose. A check, at Mr. Macy’s suggestion, was placed upon 
this power by the provision that the local supervisor may, 
if he desires, object to the granting of this relief to a family in 
his town. 
objection is made within five days, an agent of the children’s 
department takes the money to the family’s home. 

Mr. Macy has justified this action, on the legal side, by 
reference to a provision in the state poor law. Section thirteen 
of Article Two of that law gives to the board of supervisors 
of any county the power to “make such rules and regulations 
as it may deem proper in regard to the manner of furnishing 
temporary or outdoor relief to the poor in the several towns in 
said county.” If this provision justifies the action taken, Mr. 
Macy may well claim the credit for discovering that fact. Cer- 
tain it is that no county superintendent hitherto has made 
similar use of it, but has left outdoor relief wholly in the 
hands of the overseers. 

The use of the new power did not end at this point. 
‘Two years ago New York passed a widow’s pension law. 
Under the provisions of this act boards of child welfare 
were to be constituted in every county of the state to grant 
relief to widows with children. The children were to be kept 
in their own homes and only those widows were eligible who 
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had resided two years,in the county, and whose husbands 
were residents of the state and citizens of the United States 
at the time of their death. The act was restricted, therefore, 


‘to a definite and relatively small group of persons. 
Mr. Macy saw no reason for this duplication of his ma- 
chinery. He was already granting pensions to families in their _ 


homes. Why should a special class of such cases be handled 
by a separate board, composed of seven members, which would 
have to establish its own machinery and do its own in- 
vestigating ? 


THE NEW PENITENTIARY 


Westchester county is putting this, a new almshouse and a 
general hospital under a single management 
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The board, however, had actually been appointed. Por- . 


‘ter R. Lee, an expert in relief and member of the faculty of the 


New York School of Philanthropy, had been made chairman; 
Mr. Macy was ex-officio member. Mr. Lee, it turned out, 
shared Mr. Macy’s views. From the first he had hoped to 
make use of the superintendent’s office in carrying out the 
work of the board. 

The amount asked by the hoard as necessary to provide re- 
lief for the widows who would probably require it in 1916 
was $25,000. When the board appeared before the finance 
committee of the Board of Supervisors to urge this appropria- 
tion, it was at once met with the question: ‘‘How does the 
work you are authorized to do differ, in principle, from the 
work Mr. Macy is doing with the $6,000 sey given to 
his office ?”’ 

Mr. Lee was obliged to answer that, in his opinion, the 
difference was slight. He pointed out that there was a the- 
oretical advantage in having a board of unpaid, public-spirited 
citizens performing the function of relief agents in the com- 
munity, but that this advantage was small when compared 
with the existing equipment of the superintendent of the 
poor’s office for doing exactly the same work. 

The members of the finance committee agreed with him and 
the money was not granted. Mr. Macy is, therefore, now 
performing the work intended by act of legislature to be per- 
formed by the Board of Child Welfare. No one has ques- 
tioned his authority and no one seems likely to do so. The 
Board of Child Welfare has postponed its meetings from 
month to month, though it still exists as a legal and poten- 
tially active body. Its hands are tied, for under the law 
creating it the Board of Supervisors is not required to give 
it any money. In many other counties of the state boards 


of child welfare have received appropriations and are at 
work. 
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What the Pensions Have Meant 


THIRTY-SIx wipDOWs who would have qualified for relief 
under the Board of Child Welfare act have been helped by 
Mr. Macy’s office. These, with the mothers being aided from 
the earlier appropriation of $6,000, make fifty-four families 
who were receiving pensions on September 30. “The number 
of children under sixteen in these families is 209. It has cost 
$1.46 per child per week to keep these families together. To 
maintain a child in a boarding home the county now pays, un- 
der a regulation of the Board of Supervisors, $2.50 a week, 
though this amount is regarded as inadequate, while for in- 
stitution care the cost is usually $3. Here again, therefore, hu- 
manity and economy have gone hand in hand. 

These are some of the ways in which Mr. Macy has used 
his present opportunities to serve the poor of Westchester 
county. He has not been content to rest here. Buildings 
archaic and inadequate, a farm too small, and a state poor 
law suited possibly to rural districts but unworkable for a 
county of thriving towns and many people, have not seemed to 
him efficient instruments of public service. 

How Mr. Macy secured appropriations for a new site and 
new buildings for the almshouse, a general county hospital 
and a county penitentiary, in a county that three years ago 
regarded its poor-law administration as a matter of small con- 
cern, is one of the promising signs of a new day in local 
government. He did it largely, of course, by the demonstra- 
tion of service that has already been described. Formerly 
- when grand juries and investigating bodies visited the alms- 
house they were shown the institution’s best side. Mr. Macy 
has shown them all sides and has preached valuable lessons 
on the responsibility of a county to provide suitable surround- 
ings for its helpless and dependent wards. So effective have 
his lessons been that the only opposition to the purchase of the 
new site, which cost $175,000, came from the supervisor in 
whose township the property lay, and who regretted to see it 
stricken from his tax list. When the Board of Supervisors 
agreed to continue the payment of the taxes, however, even 
this opposition ceased. 

A million and three-quarter dollars has already been voted 
for the new buildings. The farm, comprising four hundred 
acres, lies close to the old site and actually adjoins it along a 
strip of two hundred feet. For the almshouse proper $700,000 
has been appropriated, $300,000 for the hospital, $500,000 
for the penitentiary and workhouse, and $250,000 for the 
central heating, lighting and other service plants. A half 
million more will be needed, Mr. Macy thinks, if the hospital 
is to perform its maximum service. 

The penitentiary is a new institution in Westchester county. 
It was made necessary by the inability of New York city 
longer to board county prisoners in its own institutions. It 
will supplant the county jails as a place for confining convicted 
prisoners and so will end for Westchester one of the long- 
continued evils of county jails in this country. Prisoners will 
be paid wages, the amounts thereof not to exceed their actual 
earnings. 

Criticism might reasonably be directed against congregating 
such diverse institutions as an almshouse, a general hospital 
and a penitentiary on one site. This is to be met by a novel 
device. Two railway lines run close to the new property. 
For each of the three institutions a different station will be 
used: for the almshouse, East View; for the hospital, Kensico ; 
for the penitentiary, White Plains. Different entrances will 
also approach each building. In this way not only will per- 
sons coming to one institution be unlikely to encounter those 
coming to another, but the general public will not associate 
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the institutions with the same site. Meanwhile the advan- 
tages of congregation will be gained by the use of central 
heating, lighting and sewerage plants. The children’s work, 
comprising a separate department, will be handled from offices 
in White Plains. 


eet 


The New Law re 


WirTH A NEW sITE and new buildings provided for, Mr. 
Macy turned his attention to the organization of new ma- 
chinery to run them. The law embodying his ideas will take 
effect January 1; it is limited to Westchester county. Under 
it the office of Superintendent of the Poor passes out of exist- 
ence; in-place is created a county commissionership of charities 
and corrections. This officer, who for the next three years 
will be Mr. Macy, will have, in addition to all the powers 
now possessed by the Superintendent of the Poor, power to 
appoint the heads of six separate departments. The need for 
some of these has already been foreshadowed. ‘They are a 
superintendent of the almshouse, a superintendent of the gen- 
eral county hospital, a superintendent of the county farm, a 
director of child welfare, a steward of county institutions, and 
a warden of the county penitentiary and workhouse. 

The new law makes several changes in procedure. It cen- 
ters the commitment of children in the hands of the commis- 
sioner; overseers of the poor and city commissioners may no 
longer commit except into his custody. The commissioner 
himself may commit as he sees fit, subject only to the general 
law of the state. “This eliminates at a single stroke the whole 
range of evils growing out of the scattered power to commit 
already described. “The law furthermore removes all question 
of illegality from the payment of pensions to families by giv-’ 
ing the commissioner power ‘‘to make such arrangements for 
the care of needy children as may be authorized by the Board 
of Supervisors.” 

Under the operation of this law the hospital, which hereto- 
fore has been only an adjunct of the almshouse and limited. 
for the most part to almshouse patients, will become a general 
county institution. It will have a capacity of 600 beds and 
will perform for Westchester county a function similar to 
that performed for New York city by Bellevue. Patients 
will be received as sick persons, not as paupers. 


Mr. Macy’s Study of Causes 


WHEN Mr. Macy accepted the nomination for Superin- 
tendent of the Poor one of the services he hoped to render 
was to study the causes of dependency. He lost no time in 
getting started. With the aid of his assistant superintendent, 
Herbert A. Brown, he has begun inquiries in several direc- 
tions. One of these deals with all inmates admitted to the 
almshouse in 1914; when completed this study will include 
nearly six hundred persons. ‘Two investigators, employed 
with private funds, have spent two years gathering all avail- 
able information concerning the habits, work, associations and 
family connections of these subjects, together with all other 
matters that might throw light on their ability to be self- 
supporting. The heredity of one hundred and sixty families 
has been charted. While the inquiry has not yet reached a 
final or publishable stage, it is interesting even now as in- 
dicating what the office of county superintendent of the poor 
can be made to do in the way of contributing to an intensive 
study of social and individual distress. 

One conclusion already drawn by Mr. Brown concerns the 
importance of drink as a cause of pauperism. “It is a con- 
servative estimate,” says Edward T. Devine in his Principles 
of Relief, “that one-fourth of all the cases of destitution with 
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which private relief agencies have to deal are fairly attribut- 
able to intemperance.”- Mr. Brown interprets his own study 
to mean that among the more sodden and hopeless classes 
found in a county almshouse this percentage’ is at least above 
sixty. As a result of his inquiry a bill has been drafted that 
will, if enacted, provide in Westchester county a method for 
the treatment of inebriety similar to the one already in opera- 
tion in New York city. Courts will be given power to com- 
mit inebriates. to the custody of the county commissioner and 
a board of inebriety will advise in the care of these inebriates. 

In addition to this study of almshouse inmates Mr. Macy 


has begun studies of the families of dependent children and’ 


those receiving pensions. Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Teachers’ College, New 
York City, has applied mental tests to great numbers of these 
children and has already published some of his results in the 
Archives of Psychology. 


The Heart of Mr. Macy’s Conception 


I HAVE THUS tried to suggest the more important ways in 
which Mr. Macy has altered 
poor law administration in one 
county. What he has done 
others may do. By paying an 
adequate *salary any county 
with large problems and mod- 
erate means can attract a 
trained man to its chief poor 
law office. Such a man need 
not be personally rich to ac- © 
complish wonders. ‘The heart 
of Mr. Macy’s conception of 
his office is that it should be 
the center of social service de- 
velopment in the county at 
large. Occupying a_ pivotal 
relationship to other offices, 
exercising or coming into con- 


1See Archives of Psychology, No. 
33, Sept. 1915. 


ELL, here Oi am 


at the horsh- 
pittle, Finnegan, 
wid an_ ixcava- 


tion in me shtomach sproutin’ 
iodoform gauze loike a yellow 
chrysanthe-mum, and a chist 
protictor, that they call an ab- 
dominal boinder, decorated 
wid diaper pins and floatin’ 
around in me arrmpits. Wan av the young docs has just 
tucked a frish loinin’ into me an Oi’ve nathin’ to do till to- 
morrow. “Pretty saft an’ aisy,” I can hear ye sayin’. Whisht 
till ye hear the whoul shtory. 

Whin Oi got to the horshpittle, Finnegan, they took me 
into a rayciption ward, where Oi hild a rayciption wid a big 
bruiser who put me into bed and rran aff wid all me clothes 
an’ thin come back an’ nearly tuk the hoide aff 0’ me wid a 
shcrub brush an’ sapolio. Afther he shcrubbed me roight leg 
he says, ‘““Now put out yer ither leg;” but Oi fooled him be 
givin’ him the roight leg agin, thus praysarvin’ the lift wan 
in a natural condition. 

Ina few minutes in comes a young feller in a whoite suit— 
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tact with nearly every function of public and _ private 
charity, and possessing innumerable sources of information, an 


office of this sort can, he believes, take the lead in social” 


welfare. 

Who, for example, is so privileged as the superintendent of 
the poor to look into hundreds of homes where children are 
poorly supported, ill-treated and given every encouragement to 
lives of crime? Who, then, should be in a better position than 
he to arouse a demand for juvenile courts, where special atten- 
tion can be paid to the causes of youthful waywardness? A 
superintendent also comes into daily touch, as head of the 
almshouse, with men and women whose chief misery is that 
they have lost the capacity to work. Why should not he take 
the lead, then, in establishing public employment bureaus, both 
for such of his own charges as are able-bodied and willing, 
and also for the county as a whole? ‘Through his acquaint- 
ance with the sick and those disabled by disease the superin- 
tendent knows, too, the shortcomings of individual and social 
hygiene. Why should he not lay this experience, also, before 
the county and so contribute to the establishment of public 
health bureaus and the devel- 
opment of improved sanitary 
measures ? 

These are, indeed, some of 
the steps that Mr. Macy hopes 
mq yet to take. He has already 

7 brought about a new era in 
the administration of poor re- 
lief. Why, he asks, should he 
not be permitted to accom- 
plish a similar service in the 
raising of social service stand- 
ards and the development and 
unification of social service 
agencies? 

By returning him to office 
November 7, that is what the 
people of Westchester county 
will give him an opportunity 
‘to do. 


the chef come to take me 
orrder for dinner, thinks Oi, 
“Phwat do yez complain of ?” 
says he. “Oi complain,’ Oi 
says, “mostly av that big spal- 
peen that shtole me clothes and 
terbacker an’ thin shcraped me 
carcass wid the rough soide of 
a currycomb,” Oji'says. “No,” 
says the young whoitewing, 
“Oi mane, phwy did ye come to the horshpittle?”” “Me boss 
sent me here,” Oi says, “Oi’m his butler,” Oi says, “Oi used 
to be his coachman till he—”  “Nivver moind about all that,” 
says flippy whoitewing, ‘“‘tell me, phwat’s the matter wid ye?” 
“Oi came here to foind out,” Oi says. ‘Whin do ye think 
Oi'll see a docthor?” Oi could see that riled him, Finnegan. 
Thin he came back at me wid “Have ye anny pain?” ‘Think 
av it, Finnegan, me up foive morrtal noights wid the shcramps 
an’ this young ballyhoo askin’ me did Oi have anny pain! 
“No, young man,” Oi says, “Qi haven’t anny pain, at all, 
at all, an’ Oi never filt better in me loife. Oi just dhrapped 
in to look the place over and wroite it up in the Ladies’ Home 
Jarnal.” 
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An thin blisht if he didn’t sit down an’ ashk me a thousand 
quistions about me anchisters an’ me family. “Did me faather 
doie in infancy or in Oireland? How manny childer had me 
mither, an’ how manny would she have had—undher other 
carcumstances?”’ Oi thought he wouldn’t bother much 
about me whin he got so inthristed in me family. But no 
such luck! “How arre ye bowels?” he says, quoite suddint- 
loike. ‘‘Pretty well, Oi thank ye, an’ send ye their koind ray- 
gaards.” “Do ye dhrink?” he says. “Thank ye virry koindly, 
Oj ll have a little Shcotch.” Afther some more irrilivant 
quistions he pulls a tillyphone out av his pocket an’ begins to 
thry me on arithmetic. ‘Count wan, two, three,’ he says. 
Thin he begins foive-finger ixercoises and punchin’-bag prac- 
tice on me shtomach. “Hould on there,” Oi yells, “hould 
on. If Oi can’t jine yer saciety widout bein’ inishiated that 
way, Oi’ll widdraw me application fer mimbership.” An’ thin 
he walks aff widout a wurrd av axplanation lavin’ me sore an’ 
dishgusted an’ considerable in doubt whither Oi’d been Sees 
balled or axcipted be the rayciption committee. 

The next minute Oi was dumped onto a whoite wheel- 
barrow-loike an’ caarted upshtairs to a big ward wid twenty- 
foive ither min, mosht av thim furriners. Oi was just set- 
tlin’ down in bed to injye a good cramp whin in walks a 
chisty young feller, also in a whoite suit. Oi’m sure Oi’ve 
seen him dhrivin’ a Tip-Top bread wagon. ‘They call him 
the “house,” but be the airrs av him ye’d think he was a house 
an’ lot. He walked roight up to me. “Phwat’s ailin’ ye?” 
he says, an’ thin, before Oi had a chance to answer him, he 
began pummelin’ me in the shtomach. Prisintly a flock av 
young fellers dayscinded upon me. ‘The “house” musht have 
whispered to thim, “Come on in, the wather’s foine,” fer aich 
wan av thim took aim at me shtomach. Wan av thim punched 
me so long Oi thought he’d nivver get through. “Which 
soide hurrts whin Oi shquaze?” he says. ‘The insoide,” 
says, ‘an’ furthermore, young man, Oi have a prissin’ en- 
gagement wid J. Pierpont Rockefeller fer foive o’clock; an’ 
if yell quit fer a whoile Oi’ll be willin’ to cartify to the 
prisident av the club that yer inishiashun has been ontoirely 
satisfacthry—or Oi’ll give ye a rain-chick an’ ye can come back 
agin to-morrow.” 

There was ounly wan more cirrimony that day, Finnegan; 
wan av the young fellers shtuck me in the finger till the blood 
rran. Qi guiss they didn’t think he’d done it roight, for he 
comes back in an hour an’ tuk some more blood from me 
ilbow-jint. 


HE nixt marnin’ the “house”? comes waltzin’ in wid a 

doctor an’ throts him up to me bed. ‘‘Here’s a new mim- 
ber,’ he says, or worrds to that effect; an’ he rades him me 
pedigree. Wid that doc makes shtfaight fer me shtomach 
wid both fists. Lookin’ up from me wid a plased shmoile, 
“Do yez ramimber the lasht case loike this?” he says. “Sure,” 
says the “house,” “ ’twas a virry interesthin’ ortopsy.” An’ 
wid that cheerin’ raymark they wint on to the nixt bed, wid- 
out givin?’ me a wurrd ay axplanation. 

From that minute; Finnegan, Oi losht me name an’ me in- 
dividjality. Oi became a mere daysease betune bed-sheets, wid 
whoite an’ blue paapers, loike Seidlitz powders, at the fut av 
me bed, on which the nurses an’ docthors made raymarks 
about me—some av thim thrue. 

In half an hour the “house” comes back agin wid the head 
docthor an’ rades him me conthract an’ spicifications all over 
agin. Doc had an absent-moinded ixprission an’ Oi could 
see he didn’t think Oi was iligible. He didn’t even same 
inthrested in me complaints. He jist wint through the rigular 
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cirimony wid me shtomach an’ thin he says, “Sind wurrd to 
the midical man.” “Sind wurrd to the midical man,” says 
the “house” to the head chambermaid, who shcribbled it down 
in her marketin’ book. An’ aff they walks. 

Well, in about foive days the midical man rayceived the 
litter an’ comes up to wilcome me, bringin’ his ouwn sicritry, 
who also tuk a fale av me poor “abdomen,” as they calls it. 
An’ thin he wroites down the imprissions av the doc. “Afther 
a careful inishiashun we baylieve that the case is one av 
neoplasm av the protoplasm; on the ither hand, it may be 
ounly a spasm av the digistion, or a neurosis av the metabolic 
injuced be daygineration av the corpuscles.” That was a 
foine docthor, Finnegan; he didn’t nade to rade about me 
grandmother an’ the rist av the family, an’ he had two koinds 
av tillyphone. 


UT don’t think that the foive days Oi was waitin’ fer him 

Oi was bein’ supported in oidleness an’ aise. Iviry day 
they gave me some new thrick to tist me thorough acciptibility. 
They didn’t bother wid me complaints; indade, Oi’d almost 
forgotten thim meself in the new an’ amusin’ stunts they put 
me through. ‘The siccond avenin’ they gave me a dose av 
castor oil. “Iwas a loively toime Oi had thot noight, Fin- 
negan; but the noight nurse wanted to give me a good char- 
acter, Finnegan, for she wrote on me application “‘shlept well.” 
Maybe she did; Oi didn’t see much av her. 

In the marnin’ they took me to be photographed in a room 
fixed up fer wireless telegraphy. I hadn’t had anny brikfist, 
but they poured a quart of milk into me interior in a way 
that Oi nivver would have thought av. Six pictures they 
took, Finnegan, wid a large green loight, an’ me in various 
poses. Oi thought they’d give me proofs to saylict the wan 
Oi loiked bist, but all Oi saw were six panes av glass showin’ 
a suspicion av me backbone supportin’ a quart av milk in 
sivral stages of currdlin’. 

The same day they looked in me oies wid electric loights, 
pumped the blood prissure out av me arrms, hammered me 
knees, and wrote down the impartent observation that me 
roight foot was much paler than me lift. “That was the 
noight an’ the marnin’ av the third day, as it says in the Bible. 

The nixt marnin’ Oi was given an elabrate brikfist av tea 
an’ toast. It tashted’good, but there was somethin’ wrong wid 
it, Finnegan, fer in half an hour wan av the young docs rushes 
in an’ pumps it all out av me shtomach wid a piece av gaarden 
hose. ‘hank the saints he saved me from death be poisonin’. 
But wuddent ye think, Finnegan, they’d be more careful- 
loike about the food? I was jist gittin’ over that excitement 
an’ quietin’ down a little, whin along comes the whoite wheel- 
barrow agin, an’ they caarts me away to be sisterschooped. 
Finnegan, me lad, there’s somethin’ in shtore fer ye! 

Whin Oi got back to me bed a doc was writin’ in me 
biography. ‘“Phwat is it now?” Oi asked him. “Tis yer 
blood rayport. ”Tis four plus,” he says. “Will, thank the saints 
fer those pluses!”’ says Oi, fer up till thin ivrything on me 
shcoreboard seemed to be goin’ agin me. “Things were comin’ 
thick an’ fast thin, Finnegan, fer thot very afthernoon, d’ye 
moind, Oi was sint to anither room, where two docs were 
shtrugglin’ haard wid a yellow-colored dhrink which they 
were shakin’ up an’ down loike a cocktail. ”Iwas a cross, 
Finnegan, betune a crame de mint an’ an orangeade, an’ to 
me ouwn way av thinkin’ ’twas haardly worth all they were 
sayin’. Oi cuddent fer the loife av me see phwat Oi had to 
do wid it at all till Oi was tould to roll up me shleeve an’ loie 
down on the table forninst the bar. An’ thin, Finnegan, wad 
ye ‘belave it, they poured that shtuff into a decanter hangin’ 
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on a pole and dhripped the whoul business into the shkin av 
me arrm. “Iwas a sayvare tist they thought up fer me thot 
toime, Finnegan, runnin’ orange-juice into a man from Kil- 
larney; but Oi shtood me ground bravely, fer Oi didn’t want 
to be blackballed afther Oi’d gone through all the othe 
shtunts. 


N the sixth day another throop av docthors marched into 

the ward in open formation. ‘They were the nerrve 
docthors, Finnegan, an’ they had it wid them all roight. Does 
it hurrt to shtick a pin in yer shkin, Finnegan? Sure it does. 
You know it does, an’ Oi know it does an’ Oi thought ivry- 
body knew it does. But these here ignoranamuses seemed to be 
in doubt about it an’ daycoided to thry it on someone; but 
phwy did they pick on me Oi don’t know? Afther they had 
shcratched me wid the pin, an’ tickled the soles av me feet, 
aich wan av them made the custhomary salute on me 
shtomach. Thot was noineteen toimes thot cirimony had been 
performed, Finnegan; but Oi didn’t moind it anny more. 
In fact, Finnegan, ivry toime a docthor intered the ward me 
shtomach just rose up to rayceive him! 

The nixt day me wake was up, an’ Oi knew the house 
committee was gittin’ ready to rayport on me. ‘The prosecu- 
tion had finished, there was no dayfinse, an’ the jury had 
raytoired to considher the daygree av me guilt. Sure enough 
I overheard the orrder “Praypare Bed 6 fer operation.” 
There was no ‘““Wouldn’t ye loike to thry a little operation, 
Mr. Phelan?” or “Have ye seen the cuttin’ room yet?” 
Nathin’! But then, Finnegan, in these days ay warr ’tis not 
fer anny man to saylict the toime or the manner in which he 
is to doie. Annyhow, thot noight Oi had me second sound 
shlape wid castor oil. In the marnin’ they put me in a whoite 
flannel shirt, which is worn be ivry patient on the day av his 
ixecution. ‘Thin the man nurse wint at me shtomach wid 
phwat Oi praysume was the narrow soide av a razor. Whin 
enough blood had been dhrawn, Oi was toid up in cheese- 
cloth. ‘Thin the man nurse brought in a rubber bag wid a 
hose poipe, me brikfist av soapsuds. 


HIN Oi waited an’ Oi waited. All marnin’ Oi waited. 

All afthernoon Oi waited fer the orrder to get into 
action. Oi saw thim bring the wounded to the rear, wan by 
- wan, an’ shtill Oi was kipt back wid the raysarves. Finally, 
wurrd came from the front: “Bed 6, advance in single col- 
umn.” So up we wint, me an’ me biography, in charge av an 
orderly, me shpirits risin’ wid the illivator which was managed 
be a gallant young lieutenant in blue uniform. On the top 
flure me command was changed an’ Oi rayported ina sicind 
loine trinch where they kape the cans of poisonous gases. 
Here again Oi waited an’ Oi waited. ‘The inimy musht be 
in force,” Oi thought, fer blood-shtained skirmishers. were 
runnin’ back an’ forth in gra-ate confusion. “Oi hope Oi’m 
the nixt,” says Oi to meself; an’ thin, as I see. somewan ilse 
wheeled out, “No, thank Hivvin, Oi’m not the nixt.” Finally 
wan ay the docs in field uniform, wid a gas mask ouver his 
face, busts into me trinch. ‘“Shtaart this dope,” he yells. 
"Twas a foine thing to call me! They pinned me arrms up 
in me shirt an’ tied up me head. An’ thin Oi saw agin me 
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young frind av the rayciption ward committee. He hild a big 
black futball loike over me head. “Count wan, two, three,” 
he says. ‘No, you don’t,” says Oi. ‘‘Oi passed yer arithmetic 
examination a wake ago.” ‘Well, take a dape brith,” he 
says, an’ he jams the futball down over me mouth. I tuk 
a dape brith. ‘“”Tis no good at all,” says Oi, “Oi can fale 
ivrything.” ‘Take anither brith.” ‘“’Tis no good, Oi’m 
tellin’ yez.” Thin Oi hearrd a loud “pf-s-s-s-s-s.” ‘“The 
domned thing’s exshploded, take it aff o’ me, take it aff, take 
it a-f-f.” Oi thried to axshplain to him, but me lips were gettin’ 
thick an’ somehow or other me mouth was full av cotton. 
Me ears got shtuffy an’ I heard the docthors talkin’ further 
an’ further off. Samwan three moiles away comes into the 
room an’ says: “Is he undher yet?” Oi thried to answer him 
only the futball was fair chokin’ me. ‘“Oi’m undher nothin’, 
ixcipt the shtrong imprission that ye’re turrnin’ me head round 
an’ round an’ round, an’ me neck is thwistin’ up so Oi can’t 
brathe at all. Shtop it,’’ Oi cried, “‘shtop me head turnin’ an’ 
turnin’ an’ shwellin’, hould it, Oi tell yez or ’twill twist aff me 
neck ontoirely.”’ An’ thin, sure enough, aff wint me head, 
rollin’ out av the room an’ down the hall. Wid a tirrible 
iffort up Oi jumps afther it an’ down the corridor Oi rran 
in me little shirt, chasin’ me ouwn head moile afther moile, 
till Oi comes to the ilivator shaft, an’ down we go, me an’ me 
head, fallin’, fallin’, fallin’, firrst fasht, an’ thin shlow, an’ 
thin fasht agin, till Oi landed at the bottom wid a tirrible 
thump. “Shtop it, shtop it, me head, me head!” an’ the nurse 
said: ““Loie down in bed; ye’re makin’ too much nise.” An’ 
wid that she ups an’ gives me a sharp jab in the arrm. Thin 
Oi fell ashlape. Oi dramed that Mayor Mitchel an’ the 
Boarrd av Aldermin were in me shtomach, raymovin’ the 
firrst shovelful fer a new subway. “Iwas a tirrible noight- 
mare! 

Phwat happened the nixt few days Oi don’t know at all, 
Finnegan. Oi losht all thrack av toime ontoirely. About 
the fourth day Oi was falin’ pretty good again till in comes 
the head docthor an’ suddinly shows a gra-ate intherest in 
the bundle av cloth around me belly. Oi had thought a 
grate dale av that docthor, Finnegan, ontil he separated me 
from. the shtickin’ plasther that held me tegither. But that 
was nathin’ to phwat was comin’. The horshpittle, Finnegan, 
has a large supply av linen, undhershtand, an’ Oi guess there 
was some complaint that mosht av this had been shtuck insoide 
av me. ‘Three sheets, a dozen towels, foive yaards av un- 
bleached muslin an’ six feet av gaarden hose he pulled out, 
Finnegan. Oi’ll shware to it! An’ me all the toime schramin’ 
an’ yellin’ loike the banshee was afther me. Oji’m fond av 
praties, Finnegan, an’ corrned bafe an’ cabbage; but niver 
did Oi think me shtomach would git so attached to a bunch 
of rags. ‘ 

ILL, Oi’m out av bed now, Finnegan, an’ goin’ home 

soon, glory be. An’ whin Oi git home, Finnegan, me 
frind, there’s a favor Oi want to ask av ye. Oi want ye to 
fale all over me shtomach, Finnegan, an’ tell me is it a golden 
egg or the grate ruby Oi’ve got in there. An’ moind ye, 
Finnegan, Oi want to be put on the intertainment committee 
av the butlers’ union. Oi have some grate oideas in me moind 
for some new forrms av initiashun. 
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Stands for the 


Exporting the 
American 
Playground 


WHERE QUEEN AND POPE 
FAILED 
The playground exper- 
iment im the Philip- 
pines which holds out 
hope for Spanish 
America gene ally. 
Tue Survey, June 3. 


NEW WINE: OLD BOTTLES 


Can the old rest-houses 
of Burmah be trans- 
formed into recreation 
centers for the Jungle? 
Tue Survey, July 1. 


CHILDREN OF LONELINESS 


How life among the 
“saeters’ of Norway 
might be revolutionized 
by the American recre- 


ation system. 
Tue Survey, Sept. 2. 


DOLORES, VENDOR OF 
SNAILS 


If Trafalgar and Wa- 
terloo were really won 
on the fields of Eton 
and Rugby, we can as 
reasonably assert that 
Buenos Ayres and 
Lima, Manila and San- 
tiago were lost at the 
bull-ring, at the cock- 
pit, and at the dulce- 


wheels. 
Tue Survey, October 7. 


A “TODDY” GATHERER 


NIRMAN SINGH 


The Story, of a Little Lizard Eater, Who 
Childhood Needs of the 
Un-numbered Children of British India 


By C. MM. Goethe 


IRMAN SINGH’S caste lived on such pickings 
as lizards. Lizards are not particularly inviting 
food, but Nirman Singh’s was a low caste. His 
touch was defilement, his shadow was pollution. 

Nirman Singh was a Sudra, and therefore unclean—not the 
uncleanliness of the leper, but worse. 
uncleanliness of low birth. 

Nirman Singh had never heard about its being self-evi- 
dent that all men were created equal. He knew nothing about 
enjoying life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Nirman 
Singh did know that his father tanned the hides of dead 
monkeys for temple drumheads. He did know that, even 
as a baby, he was avoided by other children. He sometimes 
wondered, as he grew a little older, why he might not drink 
from the village well, why they said he was pollution. The 
sacred bull, painted pink and purple, with a garland of yellow 
roses of India around its neck, might drink there, might even 
munch lettuce at the bazaar woman’s stand. More than that, 
she would give him rice from her cocoanut-shell, so happy 
was she at a visit from the holy one, she who had black looks 
if Nirman Singh’s shadow but fell across her greens. ‘This 
day Nirman Singh was hungry, very hungry. A raw lizard 
would have been a feast. Five days, ten days, his father and 
mother had camped under that neem tree. It was hot, ter- 
ribly hot—hot, as only India knows the heat. “The rain had 
not come for a long time; the roads were very dry, very 
dusty, and the sandstorm, racing down upon them, increased 
their misery. 

A punkah coolie had stopped across the road to rest in the 
shade of another neem tree. He had pulled the punkah rope 
all night long that the white man might sleep. To another 
pausing wayfarer, the punkah coolies complained from beneath 
his turban that even long after midnight it was hot and dry. 
Yet all the misery of heat, sandstorm, famine made no fellow- 
ship between the punkah coolie and Nirman Singh’s father. 
His father was unclean; one to be avoided. He tanned mon- 
key hides for drums to call those who worshipped Hanuman, 
the monkey god. 

Nirman Singh, lying limp beneath the neem tree, yearned 
for food, even a single lizard. But they had camped under 
the neem tree more than a week, and one by one the lizards 
had been caught. Nirman Singh was sick; his mother was 
sick; his father was sick. That is why they had tarried so 
long. ‘Today the father stirred. He measured his waning 
strength and spoke: 

“We will all die if we stay here. The lad cannot walk. 
Let us put him in the spreading forks of the tree. Let us pray 
the great Shiv, the creator, that he preserve.” 

But the mother cried: ‘““Not Shiv the pitying. Think of 
one-eyed, hating Kali. We have done nothing to appease her. 
We have had nothing we could offer as a sacrifice. Perhaps 
she has brought all the misery.” 

To stay, meant that they all must die. 


It was the paralyzing 


So the parents 
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reluctantly placed starving Nirman Singh in the broad forks 
of the tree. Almost staggering, they went down the burning 
road, hoping somehow to find aid. ; 

After a while Nirman Singh grew faint. His tree, and the 
tree across the road, seemed to swim together in the blue of 
the sky above him. ‘Then the blue sky grew gray, then black. 
Then he forgot everything. 

He awoke in a house. Outside, he could see the yard of 
the compound. A kite had swooped upon a morsel of food. 
It was better food than Nirman Singh dared eat, for he was 
unclean. . Across the yard of the compound a water-carrier 
was passing, his pig-skin distended with water. In the room 
was a Sahib, a really pale-faced Sahib. His wife, the Mem- 
sahib, was there too. Nirman Singh knew he had brought 
pollution to this home, for he was of unclean birth; yet he 
could not remember how he came. He tried to raise himself 
to salaam and leave the room. He shuddered to think what 
his parents would say when they knew he had been actually 
inside a Sahib’s bungalow. But he was too weak to rise. 

Just then the Memsahib seemed to notice him. She ex- 
claimed, ‘““Why, at last he is awake!” and brought him milk 
in a queer glassy white cup. It was not at all like the rough 
red pottery of his village where one of the castes broke their 
cups after each meal. ‘This cup was smooth and felt good 
to the lips. Nirman Singh did not know that a French in- 
ventor in the long ago had burned even the furniture of his 
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home, learning to make the first porcelain cup. Nirman Singh 
knew only that the Sahib and the Memsahib were in the room. 
Still nobody complained. Nobody made black looks at him. 
‘They were giving him real food, so much better than half-raw 
lizards. ‘Then they brought him something that did not taste 
quite.so good. Tchey called it “medicine.” Then he fell 
asleep again. 

No dreams had Nirman Singh of a land where men were 
free and equal. He knew nothing of famine funds, of the 
money collected for stricken boys. He did not know that 
American workers were hunting for just such as he, and 
had found him fainting in the neem tree. Even that he should 
be nursed back to health in the home of a Sahib, was some- 
thing he could not understand. He heard them say that the 
way his ribs showed through his skin made him look like 
the Famine. Buddha at Lahore—Lahore, where the many- 
colored turbans are like a field of wild flowers waving in 
the breeze. He knew something about the Buddha. He was 
a god. Folks never bothered much about the Buddha; it was 
the revengeful gods and goddesses they feared, like one-eyed 
Kali. But perhaps it was the gentle Buddha that had sent 
him this good fortune. 

Before many weeks he was playing like other children. He 
heard no more of his parents. Perhaps they went down in 
the famine that killed, as it always killed, in the old way of 
the unchanging East. That one must accept the famine, even 


REPEATING IN CALCUTTA THE MANILA EXPERIENCE 
This is the second Calcutta playground at Lee Memorial, Wellington Square. A third has been commenced. The Orient has 


learned a lesson that America might heed 


that apparatus is, after all, not absolutely necessary; that supervision is the great 


essential. A broomstick with a good imagination has always made a prancing steed 
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SWIMMING POOL AT BALLIGHATA 
PLAYGROUND 


The opportunity for a dip is nowhere 
more welcome than in the steaming 
tropics 


he had learned; for this was before 
the pith-helmeted Saxon engineer had 
built canals and railroads in his part 
of teeming Hindustan. 

Singh’s new friends were Ameri- 
cans. “They were both teachers at a 
school where all the teachers were 
Americans. He heard them say 
that the money to conduct the 
school came from a land across the 
seas. Out in. the school compound 
were continual surprises. - One 
teacher was a play 
leader who knew no 
caste, and under 
whose leadership the 
boys in their play 
were learning to for- 
get caste. Only he 
was “low caste” who 
cheated in play. 
This might be a 
Brahmin as well as 
a Sudra. Singh was 
learning the democ- 
racy which is mod- 
eling the New In- 
dia. 

Thus he grew 
much like boys on 
an American play- 
ground. He won 
high honors at this American school. He went to Luck- 
now College and won athletic honors there, and a fellow- 
ship. ‘Then came an examination in which he competed with 
sons of the priests, the intellectual aristocrats. He, a low 
caste, a Sudra, whose very shadow was pollution, won the 
medal and a fellowship in a European University! Here 
again came more honors. 

Thus it came about that one day Nirman Singh, Ph.D., 
was sailing homeward toward Bombay, a serious, thoughtful 
man. He returned to the school, to the home that had re- 
ceived him as a famine outcast. Today he is the head master 
over a large group of boys in the same school to which he 
first came, and from which there goes out each year a grad- 
uating class upon whose impressionable minds are stamped 


“SACRED” SWiNG 
Its support is of the Bo-tree, made 
sacred by the great Buddha's teach- 
ings beneath its shade 
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high purposes—a class of the lads who are making a New 
India. 

He says the old days, the days when he ate snakes and 
lizards, when he dared not drink from the village well, be- 
long to one life; another life began for him when he awoke 
in the bungalow of the blue-eyed Sahib—a life that he could 
not but give to his own people and to the ideal of a New 
India, 

To this great future, the playground movement is contribu- 
ting its share, and the story of how it all came about must now 
be told. 

The Ballighata playground story begins at a California 
orphanage. Here was story-telling after office-hours on Wed- 
nesdays; playing games on Saturday afternoons and nature- 
study field excursions on Sundays. Conducting these classes 
was like taking a 
course in laboratory 
work — they tested 
out the possibilities 
of education through 
play, but also play 
as one natural way 
of imparting knowl- 
edge, particularly 
useful in inculcating 
moral ideas. 

Meantime, the 
work grew. It be- 
came too heavy for 
one person already 
busy with office 
duties, so a univer- 
sity graduate who had studied in simi- 
lar specialized courses was employed. 
Supervision and study of her efforts 
only deepened the conviction as to the 
value of such work. Among the chil- 
dren on the playground were juvenile 
court cases, including abnormal and 
sub-normal children. ‘Thus there was 
a wide variety of material for obser- 
vation. 

When the orphanage work seemed 
running by its own momentum, there 
arose the question of interesting the 
municipality to undertake  play- 
grounds, as others elsewhere had 
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YOUNG FARMERS UNDER THE “TODDY’” PALMS AT BALLIGHATA 


HARD? BY 
A TEMPLE 
OF HA TSE 


THE AMERICAN PLAYGROUND AND RECRE- 
ATION CENTER MAINTAINED BY MR. AND 
MRS. GOETHE IN A SUBURB OF CALCUTTA 


"TI HE wer has extended to the Balli- 

ghata playground. In the picture 
belowthe two groups of boys represent 
the Allies and the Teutons mm a skir- 
mish under two native play leaders. 
Certain castes iv India follow war as 
a profession, and the war game is 
very popular. Through Calcutta have 
come the little Gurkas, or kmfe men 
from the Himalayas, whose peculiar 
warfare has been turned to account 
in the trenches in France. The basket- 
ball game at the right shows war-play 
carried a further remove from em- 
broilment—ain the direction of clean 

competition. 
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The American women can be distinguished by their pith helmets—the fixed millinery 
workers. Hence the necessity 


PLAY-WAR ON THE BALLIGHATA PLAYGROUND 


“MOTHER” OF THE BALLIGHATA 
PLAYGROUND 


ROSIE” 


The steaming climate and the Bengali language are two handicaps of our American 
them by training native workers 
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BASKET-BALL UNDER AN AMERICAN PLAY LEADER 
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done in trying to solve similar problems. Soon it became evi- 
dent that by a persistent educational campaign, a whole mu- 
nicipality might be induced to make recreation a city function. 

In doing this various methods were employed. Usually 
there was a preliminary campaign of publicity, seizing every 
opportunity to obtain short newspaper stories upon playground 
work. ‘There were also talks before all kinds of civic bodies, 
lantern slide lectures. Matters widened into banding to- 
gether these investigators in various California cities into a 
state playground association. ‘Then came the time when this 
California Playground Association was invited to merge itself 
into the national organization. 

Now it happened very fortunately that one of the visitors 
to these playgrounds had been the niece of a Mr. Lee, a 
friend of ours living in Calcutta. So when on our trip we 


A GLIMPSE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN INDIA 
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mother feared. For a long while it was the headquarters of 
the thugs. “These thugs, selected in childhood by the priests 
from the most promising of the young folk, were trained at 
the temple as robbers. Arrived at manhood, they were sent 
forth to rob and slay, a percentage of their booty going to 
the priesthood. It is said that formerly children were sacri- 
ficed at the Kalighat of these thugs; now the sacrifices are 
limited to young goats. 

Such is the background of our word “thug.” 

Approaching this temple, we noticed that most of the vis- 
itors were women with children, many of them sick. ‘The 
entrances were through long lines of stalls devoted to the 
sale of various votive offerings which had been blessed by 
the Brahmin priests. In front of the shrine itself was a mob 
of women, each struggling with the others for an opportunity 


Learning at the Ballighata playground to use corrugated iron where palm thatch and mud walls have been the building 

materials since history dawned. Most playground efforts in the Orient include manual training and vocational education. 

Children of artisans who still use the methods of the third century before Christ are being taught to adapt themselves to the 

new tndustrialism that is upon them. Efforts are made to intelligently preserve the beauty of the old handiwork—not to 
ruthlessly destroy it 


reached Calcutta and visited the Lees, we had a strong sup- 
porter for our plea that Wellington Square in. front of the 
memorial will be an excellent location for a public play- 
ground. Mr. Lee became still more interested as we recalled 
the achievements in America and discussed possibilities of 
similar plans for India. 

Finally he said, “Will you go to the Kalighat? Many 
years’ experience among the Bengalese has convinced me there 
is no place where the stranger can more quickly obtain an in- 


sight into real conditions among the children of India. When 
pictures of the worship of Kali are stamped on your 


brain, we can then discuss the future.’”’ So we went to the 


Kalighat. 
The Kalighat is a temple devoted to the worship of the 
one-eyed goddess of hate, Kali, whom Nirman Singh’s 


to raise her child to the view of the dread goddess, for they 
believed the sickness of children was incurred through Kali’s 
displeasure at lack of attention and sacrifice. At the en- 
trance to the courtyard across from the shrine, lounged a 
group of loafers. One of these cried to his fellows, ‘“Come! 
Quick! Sahib and Memsahib want to see Kali, one-eyed 
goddess!’ These men formed what might be termed a flying 
wedge to open a way for the white man, they mercilessly 
“bucked” the struggling mob of women in front of the image. 

After each woman of this squirming mass gained a place 
where she might for an instant hold up her child to the 
gaze of the hideous one-eyed idol, she turned to pass down a 
double line of almost naked priests who sold holy ashes, 
flowers or trinkets. At the end of this double line was the 
place of sacrifice. The stone floor was slippery with blood. 


. child-widows. 
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“SEE-SAW, MARJORY DAW” 


The old English refrain in girlish trebles sounds just as sweet in this alien environment as with us. And these English words 
mean just as much to our young Bengalis as do “Eney meney miney mo” to our bairns 
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Young goats, each with all four feet tied, were stacked in a 
pile like cord-wood. One priest selected a goat and held it 
to the block, a second collected the cost of the goat, a third 
was ax-man. ‘The sick child was held close to the descending 
ax, so that the blood spurting from the decapitated trunk 
might cover its face before reaching the ground. The virtue 
of the sacrifice was lost if the blood should strike the pave- 
ment before the child was baptized in it. In the event of such 
pollution, it was necessary then to purchase another goat. 
Where a farm coolie’s wage for a day’s labor is not as much 
as a carfare,—the eagerness of these poverty-stricken mothers 
to save a second fee may be imagined. 

The gloomy surroundings, the screams of children at the 
sight of blood, the moanings of the very sick, the distress of 
the mothers, contrasted with the gloating of those almost 


naked priests over their steadily increasing gains,—it was al-_ 


most too horrible to endure. 

We knew now what Mr. Lee meant when he said, ‘““Go to 
the Kalighat.”’ Lest our conclusions might be hasty, we veri- 
fied them by other investigations. We visited zenanas, made 
studies of child marriages, and—most pathetic of all—of 
And our impressions deepened. 

Then came Mr. Lee’s offer. He said, “I believe the time 
is ripe for an actual demonstration playground in Calcutta. 
A square in Ballighata will be ready. We will reach the 
children. Perhaps in another generation there will be no 
Kalighat. We will make Ballighata a social center as well 
as a playground, and through recreation reach grown-ups as 
well as children. We will raise part of the salaries for two 
trained American supervisors, one man and one woman, 
providing you furnish the balance.” 

And so, eventually, two workers, Massachusetts folk, sailed 
through the Golden Gate for India. In a suburb of Calcutta, 
with a population about one-half of San Francisco, the play- 
ground was planted. 

There is the hope of inducing the government to enter this 
work ultimately. The authorities have showed a deep interest 
in the experiment, though, of course, thus far war has pre- 
vented any new expenditures. Still, a second playground has 
been opened in Calcutta itself; then a third. There have 
been beginnings elsewhere in India and letters of inquiry are 


coming from native leaders in social service asking for litera- 
ture and guidance. 

What then are the opportunities for playground extension ? 
Take Bombay as an example. It is a great center of Parsees, 
sun-worshippers, we call them. ‘They are brainy folk; keen 
in their grasp of our methods, wise in the use of their own. 
They control many lines of Hindustani commerce. Certain 
Bombay suburbs, under their keen management, might be 
taken for English factory towns. They have applied Saxon 
industrialism where many coolies earn but four cents, gold, 
daily. 

Where life is cheap and a downtrodden crushed people 
dare not complain, exploiters are not always careful of their 
fellowmen. “Yet the Parsee is quick to grasp Western ideas. 
‘This is proved by his assimilation of one kind of constructive 
recreation,—the children’s nature field excursion. He has by 
far the lowest per cent of illiteracy of any class in India. He 
is benevolent at heart, even though perhaps not always in 
ways that we should consider most wise. Some of his gen- 
erosity could be undoubtedly guided into recreation channels 
by a demonstration American playground and social cen- 
ter. With Bombay influence, under shrewd Parsee guidance, 
spreading to meet Calcutta influence, radiating from Bal- 
lighata, much time would be gained—an important considera- 
tion, for no one knows how long India will continue to offer 
her present welcome. 

Broad Hindustan contains many races, as widely different 
as the Finlander is from the half-Moorish Spaniard of south- 
ern Andalusia. In the hill-country are blue-eyed men, and 
women as fair as any from the Caucasus, whom wealthy Turks 
claim for their harems. In the south are sooty Tamil folk. 
In all Hind, live four hundred million people, speaking as 
many tongues as Europe does. About eighty million speak 
Bengali, the language of Nirman Singh. 

As any Indian playground must, Ballighata draws children 
who are outwardly very different from American wee folk, 
and the situation presents many delicate problems. The 
fathers of some children look like the man in the picture, 
who is harvesting palm juice to be fermented for “toddy’”— 
another word we have inherited from the Hindustani. Some 
of the girls; “black-eyed pansies,” they have been called, are 
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widows at six or seven, bearing all the on Se of the Indian 
idea of the widowed state. 

The mingling of the castes has brought yet. other difficulties. 
Food, for example, or native sweetmeats, cooked by another 
caste, is always refused. Curiously enough, American candy 
is permissible, for no one has yet found, in the num- 
berless caste rules, any saying of ancient wisdom con- 


cerning the sticks of barber-pole ‘colored sweets from 
beyond the seas. f 

Such problems, together with the need of 
the supervisors to learn Ben- , # gali, have been 
some of the first year’s obsta- gM cles. Much could 
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be written of similar incidents,—amusing, were they not so 
serious; but not, after all, insurmountable. 

Although social conditions are so different from those in 
America; although in place of democracy there has ruled for 
centuries a system of caste, iron-clad, crushing,—yet even 
caste has recently begun to bend before better things. The 
missionary movement, the introduction of English and Ameri- 
can schools, Red Cross work in famine times in the Orient, 
the return of native students from foreign universities and 
medical schools, and latest of all, the playground movement, 
all these are influences tending to dissolve that because of 
which Nirman Singh perforce became an eater of lizards. 


THE ELEPHANT, MOLE AND GOAT 
A Bengali game. No apparatus, but “lots of fun” 


nevertheless 


Red Cross and Red Crescent 
By Ernest P. Bicknell 


DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


HERE East meets West fundamental differences 
in religion, philosophy, and appraisal of spiritual, 
human, and material values come into the 
sharpest contrast. It is the firing-line of differ- 

ing systems of civilization engaged in endless contest for 
supremacy. At such a point of contact, lack of mutual under- 
standing always threatens the peace and prosperity. of the 
people. 

At the Dardanelles, the East thrusts forward her western- 
most frontier. When Turkey entered the war a myriad of 
racial, religious, and political doubts and suspicions flamed 
into convictions and stimulated hostile action. “The lives and 
property of foreign residents in the empire were endangered, 
and as many as possible fled. Some were arrested and im- 
prisoned ; and for a time there existed a degree of panic. The 
Turks did not always clearly distinguish between the English 
and American residents. ‘There was fear that Americans 
might be attacked and that American property might be 
destroyed. Robert College and The Woman’s College, with 
their splendid buildings and equipment, were believed to be 
in hourly danger of injury or destruction. Many American 
residents of Constantinople, some of whom were connected 
with the schools, lived within the precincts of these institu- 
tions, and it was feared that their lives would also be endan- 
gered? 

How could this danger be averted? An official proclama- 
tion calling upon the people to respect the rights of Americans 
would be ineffective, because the danger lay not in enmity to 


Americans, but in the inability of the people to distinguish 
between the status of Americans and English. The problem 
was solved by a bit of typical oriental diplomacy. The 
American Ambassador, Henry Morgenthau, left the Embassy 
and went to live for a time on the premises of one of the 
colleges mentioned. While there he was called upon in a 
friendly way by Enver Bey, the most powerful personality in 
the Turkish government. This call, the news of which was 
widely circulated among the people, was all that was necessary 
to settle the status of the American colony and educational 
institutions. It proved that the Turkish government had 
those institutions and their inhabitants under its protection 
and held them in friendly regard. 

To the Westerner the Turkish character is a mystery. The 
average Turk is said to be kindly, hospitable, peaceful, tol- 
erant, and industrious. From the days of the Crusades stories 
have been prevalent of Turkish chivalry and courage. Re- 
ligious freedom has long characterized the Turkish govern- 
ment. ‘Turkey has been a haven for Jews fleeing from perse- 
cution at the hands of the Christian nations of Europe. 

If this picture of the Turk be accepted, how explain the 
frightful persecutions of the Armenians, the Nestorians, and 
others. A wholly satisfactory answer has never been found. 
Just as the problem is complex, the answer must include many 
elements. For one thing, the population of the Turkish 
Empire is composed of a great many nationalities and tribes, 
ranging from high civilization, in the cities, to lawless and 
savage nomads in the mountains and deserts of the remote 
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provinces. ‘The hold of the government upon the nomadic 
tribes has never been sufficient to prevent outbreaks of violence. 
Another element of the answer is to be found in the 
‘natural business capacity of the Armenians, which, guided by 
an aggressive intelligence, has tended in many communities to 
concentrate wealth and commercial control in Armenian 
hands. For analogy, turn to Russia and other countries in 
which the Jewish population is hated because of its com- 
mercial superiority. “The ignorant and simple-minded peas- 
antry, observing the steadily increasing’ wealth of the thrifty 
Armenians as compared with their own penury, long ago 
became possessed of a vague but deep-seated sense of injury 
and injustice, and are ready, on slight provocation or under 
cunning leadership, to burst into a fury of destruction. 


The Armenians 


THE Historic MAssacres and persecutions of the Armenians 
have been more than paralleled since the great war began. 
Yet they are scarcely less comprehensible than the amazing 
persistence with which that race has clung to the country 
which it occupies. “The West can scarcely understand the 
strength of the bond which holds ancient peoples to the lands 
of their forefathers. It does riot seem even to occur to the 
Armenians that they might migrate to other countries where 
opportunities would be greater and where life and property 
would be safe. 

Ever now reports are coming through reliable channels 
from the remote desert wilderness to which many thousand 
Armenians have been deported, after indescribable sufferings 
en route, showing that the exiles are looking forward with 
eager impatience to the time when they can start back to the 
homes and communities from which they were driven forth. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that it must be plain to them 
that they were exiled for the purpose of permanently dis- 
rupting and partially annihilating their race, and that in re- 
turning they will place themselves again in the power of the 
old forces which are bent upon their destruction. 

Readers of war news will recall the story of five thousand 
Armenians, threatened with massacre and deportation, who 
fled into a mountain and there, suffering terrible hardship, 
defended themselves successfully against the attacks of the 
enemy until a French warship, cruising off the shore, saw the 
Red Cross flag which the starving refugees had hoisted upon 
the mountain top, and sent a force of sailors to the rescue. It 
will be remembered that the French ship carried these five 
thousand Armenian refugees in safety to Egypt. In a large 
camp of huts and tents on the plain near Alexandria they are 
living in comfort, supported chiefly by the British government, 
while an American Red Cross committee provides special 
diet for the children and the sick. Already this group is 
becoming restive, and has sent word to the Red Cross that 
before long it will wish to have help from America to enable 
it to meet the cost of returning to its own land and to the 
community which a few months ago was barely prevented 
from massacring its entire number. 

It is no wonder that with so many strange and contra- 
dictory elements, the situation is hopelessly perplexing to the 
American people who are trying to help the war sufferers in 
Turkey. To attempt to analyze this situation and to shape 
our policy and conduct in exact accordance with the rights 
and wrongs involved, would result only in inaction and defeat. 

It has, therefore, seemed to those organizations and individuals 
most actively and closely interested that-their wisest course of 
action lies in the direction of doing what is possible for the 
relief of the victims, without waiting to ascertain motives, to 
determine where the fault lies, or to fix the logical respon- 
sibility for providing the help required. 
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In pursuance of this policy, no opportunity has been omitted 
by American agencies to extend relief to the sufferers in Tur- 
key, although the obstacles have been very great, and at times 
insurmountable. The Turkish government has not permitted 
foreigners to travel in Asia Minor for the investigation of 
conditions or the distribution of relief supplies. ‘Turkish rail- 
ways are few, in poor condition, and their facilities are con- 
stantly overtaxed by the transportation of troops and military 
supplies. The blockade maintained by the Entente Allies has 
prevented the importation of relief supplies. Scarcity of food 
in Turkey, together with the inadequate means of transporta- 
tion, have greatly diminished the value of cash relief sent into 
the country. Money cannot bring succor unless supplies of 
food and clothing are available for purchase. 

Relief work has gone steadily forward, nevertheless, with 
as much efficiency as the conditions have permitted. It is 
estimated that over 150,000 Armenians fled from Turkey into 
northern Persia, and are now living in territory under Russian 
control. It is possible to purchase certain kinds of food sup- 
plies and clothing in Russia and Persia for the help of these 
Armenian refugees, and several hundred thousand dollars 
have been expended for this purpose within the past year. 
The purchase and distribution of relief in this section is in the 
hands of a group of American missionaries and physicians, 
who have been organized into a committee of the American 
Red Cross. Money has been sent to this group chiefly 
through the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, which has concentrated the energies of a wide circle 
of generous people upon the single purpose of providing help 
for Armenians and Syrians. “The committee in Persia has 
recently estimated that its work of relief will require approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand dollars during the coming 
winter months. 

Money has also been sent through missionaries and Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular agents into the interior of Asia 
Minor, and by them has been distributed among the destitute 
civilian population. The total expenditures for relief in Tur- 
key to date have been approximately one and one-half million 
dollars, of which, roughly, three-fourths have been contributed 
through the Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief and 
one-fourth through the American Red Cross. Yet these enor- 
mous expenditures can never meet the need, while hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians are starving or dying from disease 
in the remote desert places to which they have been driven. 

While the people of certain parts of Syria have not been 
subjected to the persecutions from which the Armenians have 
suffered, they are in a condition of starvation, in part because 
of the removal of food supplies from that country by the 
Turkish military authorities, in part because of inability to 
import food supplies, and in part because of a plague of locusts 
which last summer swept the country, destroying every green 
thing within its path. The stories of the clouds of locusts 
which darkened the sky for days at a time, of the great area’ 
of territory covered, and of the absolute completeness of the 
work of destruction, are reminders of the ancient stories of 
plagues of locusts in the same region, known then, as now, as 
the country of Mt. Lebanon. 


Destitution Among the Turks 


TURKEY is an agricultural country; at least 80 per cent of its 
population cultivates the soil. Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Beirut, and Aleppo are the only cities of 
any considerable size in the empire. Of the total population 
of about twenty-eight million, approximately seven million 
are non-Moslems. The business in the cities is largely in the 
hands of Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, while the Turks con- 
stitute most of the agricultural element. 
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As a rule the farms are small, are not efficiently cultivated, 
and produce scarcely more than is necessary to support the 
families which occupy them. The agricultural class lives 
very simply, its diet consisting chiefly of bread, with dried 
vegetables, olives, beans, and rice. The cost of living is low; 
so low, in fact, that it is said that a family of five may be sup- 
ported at an expense of from three to four piasters (twelve to 
sixteen cents) a day. The people have little opportunity to 
accumulate property, and a bad season or any other interrup- 
tion of their usual routine plunges them at once into destitu- 
tion. Taxes exacted from the farmers are extremely high, 
and are said to have a direct relation to the lack of ambition 
on the part of the people to accumulate wealth. ‘The tax- 
gatherer has the reputation of always being on the alert for 
evidences of prosperity. 

The present war has had a serious effect upon the civil 
population in the country. It has been estimated that about 
one million men have been called into military service, these 
being taken chiefly from among the farmers. Furthermore, a 
large number of farm animals has been taken for the army, 
as well as much of the harvests. Because of the narrow mar- 
gin between the normal production of foodstuffs and a con- 
dition of want, the war has made the economic condition of 
great numbers of people precarious. 

Agriculture has this last year been largely carried on by 
old men, women, and children. The continued demands of 
the military forces for both men and supplies press the burden 
ever more heavily upon the common people. Adding to the 
difficulties of the situation is the Allies’ blockade, which pre- 
cludes the importation of supplies of food, and by stopping im- 
ports and exports has caused stagnation in business and 
brought about considerable unemployment. Small shop- 
keepers are in distress, as well as the poorer classes in the 
cities. 

In the past, many women in cities and villages have made 
rugs, carpets, lace and embroidery, and a cheap sort of cotton 
cloth. ‘The missionaries have encouraged this work in the 
homes, and have utilized their funds in purchasing looms and 
material, getting the work started, assisting in the sale of 
products, and in other ways putting the industry upon a per- 
manent and self-supporting basis. All of this work has been 
stopped by the war, partly because the women are obliged to 
work in the fields and partly because the blockade again, has 
prevented the export of manufactured goods. 


A New Stage in War Relief 


Ir WILL BE SEEN, therefore, that while the suffering is 
greatest on the part of the Armenians, who have been driven 
from their homes and left in remote places without resources 
or opportunity for self-support, and among the Syrians, who 
have suffered from famine brought on by a combination of 
causes, of which the culmination was a plague of locusts, a 
general condition of want exists in all parts of the Turkish 
Empire. The government and certain private philanthropic 
agencies have attempted to make some provision for the fami- 
lies of soldiers, but this work has been confined chiefly to the 
cities, and is, at best, inadequate. 

Inthe latter part of the summer (1916) President Wilson 
communicated to the Turkish government the desire of the 
American people to be of assistance to the Armenian and 
Syrian populations of Turkey. In reply to this request the 
Turkish government granted the President’s request in part, 
agreeing to allow the distribution of relief supplies among the 
starving population of Syria, but did not concede the privi- 
lege of sending relief supplies to the Armenians. It is, in 
fact, a question whether it would have been possible to carry 
relief supplies to the scattered Armenian groups in their dis- 
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tant and almost inaccessible locations, even had the govern- 
ment given its consent. 

In yielding to the President’s request in so far as Syria is 
concerned, the Turkish government made it a condition that 
the administration of relief should be in charge jointly of 
the American Red Cross and the Turkish Red Crescent. For- 
tunately, the American Red Cross has two active chapters in 
Turkey, one situated at Constantinople, the other at Beirut. 
These chapters, consisting entirely of Americans, will repre- 
sent the Red Cross in the joint arrangement. 

The cross, as an emblem of Christianity, is obnoxious to 
those of the Moslem faith. ‘This fact for many years pre- 
vented the Turkish Empire from becoming an adherent of the 
Treaty of Geneva and establishing a society of the Red Cross. 
When the International Conference of the Red Cross was 
held in London in 1907, a petition was presented from the 
Turkish government requesting that a special concession be 
made to that government which would enable it to substitute 
the emblem of the crescent for that of the cross, while other- 
wise accepting the principles and meeting the requirements 
necessary to corhpliance with the Treaty of Geneva and the 
establishment of a society of the Red Cross. ‘This petition 
was granted, and the Turkish government thereupon created 
the Red Crescent Society, which, with the exception of its 
name, is identical with the societies of the Red Cross. 

Immediately upon receipt of Turkey’s consent for America 
to send relief into Syria, President Wilson proclaimed October 
21 and 22 as Armenian and Syrian days, and called upon the 
people of the United States to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity now given, to show American sympathy for the 
Armenians and Syrians in a substantial manner. Assurance 
was obtained that the Allies will permit the shipment of 
relief supplies through the blockade, and thus every obstacle in 
the way of the plan was removed. 

The American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 
at once set about arousing interest and creating an organiza- 
tion of national scope for the purpose of taking the largest 
possible advantage of the Armenian and Syrian days. “The 
American Red Cross, which will have charge, for America, 
of the distribution of the supplies, also participated -actively 
through its two hundred and thirty chapters throughout the 
country, in the collection of the relief fund. 

Because of the extremely heavy charges for ocean transpor- 
tation and the high cost of insurance, it was feared for a time 
that the enterprise would be seriously handicapped by the 
almost prohibitive cost of sending the supplies to their destina- 
tion. ‘This question was taken up with the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy, with the very gratifying result that the 
latter placed at the disposal of the Armenian and Syrian Relief 
Committee and the Red Cross the use of a large part of the 
cargo capacity of a naval collier which is soon to sail for the 
Mediterranean carrying a supply of fuel to the battleship 
Des Moines, which is in eastern Mediterranean waters. 
eThis generous act of. cooperation on the part of our gov- 
ernment immediately assured the success of the undertaking. 
It is hoped to send into the harbor at Beirut a cargo of approx- 
imately four thousand tons of flour, rice, sugar, and other 
articles of food, as well as a large quantity of clothing. From 
Beirut as a center, the Red Cross and Red Crescent societies 
will make the distribution according to the greatest needs of 
the people. It is stated in reliable reports that the most wide- 
spread and acute suffering is in the Mt. Lebanon district, 
where three hundred thousand persons or more are reported to 
be suffering actual starvation. Many thousands are said 
already to have died from lack of food. 

Here, it seems, as in the case of Belgium, is to be formed 


1See A Nation on Strike, by Mr. Bicknell, Tur Survey for September 2. 
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a cooperative triangle, in which enemy countries will step 
aside and open the way through their hostile lines for the pur- 
pose of permitting a neutral nation to perform an important 
work of humanity. 

It remains to describe the situation in still another area, 
historically within the sphere of Turkish dominion. 


Bulgaria, Turkey’s Enemy and Ally 


Or aL. the puzzling twists and turns and involutions of 
_ Balkan politics, no manifestation within recent historical 
times has been more surprising than the spectacle of Turkey 
and Bulgaria fighting side by side as allies. For four hundred 
years Bulgaria, as a down-trodden and oppressed vassal of 
Turkey, strove for liberty. Repeatedly crushed in her strug- 
gles, her aspirations were never abandoned. In 1878 free- 
dom came as a result of the war between Russia and Turkey, 
in which the Bulgarian army fought with the Russians. Even 
then the Turks did not yield entirely, but retained an 
ostensible suzerainty over the Bulgarians; a weak bond, which 
later was thrown off without serious opposition from Turkey. 

During all the four centuries of subjection the Bulgarians 
looked upon Turkey as their arch-enemy. “Their aspirations 
for an expansion of commerce, for education, for just and rea- 
sonable taxation, for political freedom during this period were 
ruthlessly suppressed. After freedom was obtained Bulgaria 
was not satisfied, but sought additional territory, still held by 
Turkey, but largely peopled by a Bulgar population. Finally, 
in 1911, came the Balkan War, in which, by the combination 
of the forces of Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, the greater part 
of Turkey’s remaining dominions in Europe was wrested from 
the Empire and divided among her Balkan enemies. 

Now, within five years of that last great conflict, Bulgaria 
is found fighting sturdily shoulder to shoulder with Turkey 
and providing a broad highway of communication by which 
Turkey may keep in free communication with her Teutonic 
allies. 

It is easy to condemn the Balkan States for their internal 
troubles and their shifting policies. It is common to speak of 
these small countries as moved by sordid ambitions. While 
selfish leaders doubtless have exerted a malign influence in 
many instances, I believe that, on the whole, the Balkan con- 
flicts and realignments have been the result of the aspirations 
of primitive but brave peoples struggling upward toward bet- 
ter things. “The machinations and subterranean influences of 
great neighbors, opposed to growing strength and unity in the 
Balkans, have served to obscure and, at times, to divert the 
real purposes and hopes of these small nations. 

An open-minded observer cannot visit Bulgaria, for ex- 
ample, without being favorably impressed by her people and 
her institutions. When Bulgaria obtained her freedom from 
Turkey, less than forty years ago, her people were poor, 
ignorant, and unfamiliar with self-government. Her progress 
since that time has been amazing. She is a true constitutional 
monarchy. All her male inhabitants who have reached the 
age of twenty-one have the right of suffrage, without property, 
educational, or religious limitations. The country is gov- 
erned by an elective Sobranie, or Congress. 

Soon after her acquirement of freedom, Bulgaria established 
a system of peasant-land proprietorship which has given a basic 
equality to the entire population, such as few European nations 
possess. She has few large land-owners, most of her lands 
being divided into small peasant holdings. The government 
has established a Rural Credit Bank, which will lend to a 
peasant, without delay or irksome conditions, as much as one 
thousand dollars, which may be repaid on easy terms extend- 
ing through a long series of years. If the borrower is not 
able to repay his debt to the bank, the government will take 
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possession of the land and cultivate it properly until the 
profits from the operation have repaid the debt. “The prop- 
erty is then returned to the peasant. “The chief requirement 
for the safeguarding of these loans is that the money must be 
used by the borrower for stocking or improving his land. 

Possession of full political rights, the protection afforded 
every citizen by the laws of the country, and the almost uni- 
versal ownership of land, have given the average Bulgarian a 
sense of security and independence which is manifested in a 
spirit of democracy almost, or quite, equal to that observed 
in the United States. 

In Bulgaria I heard numerous anecdotes illustrative of this 
democratic spirit. For example, the story is told that the 
Bulgarian king, Ferdinand, whose tastes are said to be un- 
democratic, was urged by his advisers to cultivate closer and 
less formal relations with his people. As a means of exhibiting 
his sympathy with his subjects, so the story goes, it was sug- 
gested that he visit the great public market in Sofia on the 
day when the place was thronged with people from the coun- 
try. This he consented to do, and at the appointed time ap- 
peared with a small retinue in the market place. Instead of 
standing back respectfully and deferentially, the sturdy 
farmers, in their sheepskin jackets, crowded forward cor- 
dially to shake the King’s hand. His Majesty is said to have 
endured this ordeal with the best grace possible, but never to 
have repeated the experiment. Can anyone imagine the com- 
mon people of any other European country participating in 
such a reception to their monarch? 

In a small mountain town near the Serbian border, where 
we were compelled to wait for some time for our train, we 
fell in with a regiment of Bulgarian reservists who had just 
completed their annual encampment of fifteen days and were 
ready to entrain for home. The men were gay and happy, 
and spent their waiting-time in singing and dancing. ‘The 
movements of some of their national dances were of par- 
ticular interest. I specially remember one in which about a 
hundred soldiers participated. ‘They formed a circle, grasped 
hands, and to the time of a song which they roared forth 
with great gusto the circle slowly revolved. The men would 
move several steps to the right and one step back; several 
steps to the right and one back, and so on. At certain points 
in the dance the circle would break and the line of men, still 
grasping hands, would perform various complex evolutions. 
Other dances were lively and marked by vigorous and varied 
movements and genuflections. It was noticeable. that the 
officers participated with the men on terms of equality and 
entire good fellowship. 


Educational Progress in Forty Years 


Iv 1s highly noteworthy that no sooner had Bulgaria achieved 
her independence than she turned her attention vigorously 
toward education. ‘The result is seen in the fact that Bul- 
garia has today, as the foundation of her democracy, a free 
public school system and a compulsory education law. In 
1912, her population was four and a half millions. At that 
time the country possessed 5,400 educational establishments, 
including national schools, intermediate schools, high schools 
and private schools. In these schools were 13,500 teachers 
and 520,000 pupils. Of the pupils, over two-fifths were girls, 


a remarkable fact when one considers the usual attitude . 


toward the education of women in southeastern Europe. The 
fact is the more astonishing when it is recalled that Bulgaria 
has had less than forty years of freedom, after four hundred 
years of Turkish rule. The schools are supported by the 
government, which in 1911 expended more than five million 
dollars for their maintenance. 

The results of this education policy are shown by the statis- 
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tics relating to the literacy of recruits. Universal compulsory 
military service is required. In 1898, 48.7 per cent. of all 
recruits were illiterate; in 1909, only 20.6 percent. In 1915, 
when I spent a short time in Bulgaria, I was assured that 
illiteracy had been reduced to less than 10 per cent. 

It was my privilege to be accorded two audiences with 
Queen Eleanore, whose active and sympathetic efforts toward 
improving conditions of life in the kingdom have endeared her 
to the people. Herself a nurse, she participated in the care of 
sick and wounded Russian soldiers in the Manchurian cam- 
paign during the Russian-Japanese War. She feels keenly the 
lack of skilled nurses in Bulgaria. For several years she has 
cherished a project for establishing a training school for nurses 


in Sofia, patterned after similar schools in the United | 


States. 

Perhaps three years ago she wrote to the American Red 
Cross of this plan, with the result that an arrangement was 
made by which the Red Cross agreed to send two American 
nurses to Sofia to take charge of a training school which the 
Queen proposed to establish in the great Alexandria Hospital 
in Sofia. At the same time it was arranged that the Queen 
should send a number of young Bulgarian women to the 
United States to take a course in nursing in one of the great 
schools of this country. Unfortunately, the outbreak of the 
war prevented the execution of this project. Helen Scott 
Hay, a well-known American nurse, who had been selected 
to go to Bulgaria to take charge of the Queen’s school, was 
sent instead by the Red Cross to Russia, where she took 
charge of the nurses in the American Red Cross hospital at 
Kiev. 

In my interviews, the Queen spoke of her great disappoint- 
ment at the temporary failure of her plan, but expressed the 
hope that it might be successfully revived at the close of the 
war. I suggested that if Miss Hay were on the ground she 
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might be of material help in hastening the opening of the 
school. The upshot was that Miss Hay was released by the 
Red Cross from her hospital work in Russia, and proceeded to 
Sofia, where she still remains. However, since Bulgaria, which 
had not entered the war at the time of my visit, came in a few 
months afterward, this compelled a still further postponement 
of the establishment of the school. 


Why Bulgarians Admire America 


WITH GREAT ENTHUSIASM the Queen spoke of the admira- 
tion everywhere felt in Bulgaria for America and our Amer- 
ican institutions. She assured me that in the development of 
the Bulgarian political’and educational systems the effort had 
been always to follow as closely as possible the American 
model. Explaining this universal feeling toward the United 
States, the Queen said that it grew chiefly out of the fact 
that a great many young Bulgarian men and women had 
attended the American schools in Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
chief credit, she gave to the influence of Robert College in 
Constantinople. She made the astonishing statement that 
there are today in Bulgaria no fewer than one thousand grad- 
uates and former students of these great American schools. 
All the students learn the English language and study Amer- 
ican history and American institutions in American text- 
books. On returning to Bulgaria they have become leaders 
in the professions and in business, many of them attaining 
high places in the government service. 

So it is that the war has come to choke and stamp down 
the slow processes of self-realization which were making head- 
way among the peoples of the Near East. But beneath the 
travail and misery, we get glimpses in our work of relief in 
Serbia and Bulgaria, in Armenia and Syria and Turkey of 
reserves of strength and purpose which will count in the 
period of reconstruction. 


The Mind of.a Boy 


The Future of Experimental Psychology in Vocational Guidance 
By Helen Thompson Woolley | 


XPERIMENTAL psychology, if you believe its 

critics, pretends to be able by means of laboratory 

tests alone to decide minutely just what occupation 

each child should follow—to select with a high de- 
gree of infallibility “the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker.” 

It is no great tax on the intellectual powers to demolish 
this “man of straw” set up by the critics. But meanwhile 
the process of presenting him to the public and destroying 
him for its delectation throws a stumbling-block in the way 
of psychologists who are performing a much more modest and 
plodding, but very real, service to society. 

Since the Psychological Laboratory of the Vocational Bu- 
reau in Cincinnati is the only one at present which is an 
integral part of a vocation bureau in a public-school system, 
the task of justifying the existence of such an institution seems 
to fall very heavily upon it. Even here, however, it is dis- 
tinctly recognized that the application of experimental psy- 
chology to vocational guidance is in a research phase. 

When the Cincinnati bureau was organized, over five years 
ago, the problem uppermost in planning the work was that 
of child labor, rather than that of vocational guidance, but 


it soon became evident that the two were in many phases one. 

The humanitarian wishes to know what scientific proof can 
be brought forward to show that child labor is injurious, 
mentally or physically. ‘The educator is interested to know 
in scientific terms just how the children who drop out of 
school as early as they are allowed differ from those who 
remain in school. Some of the most radical critics of modern 
public-school education are inclined to believe that many of 
those who drop out early are superior children who are intel- 
ligent enough to be thoroughly dissatisfied with the sort of 
education the school offers, and independent enough to refuse 
to submit to it. Others of the school men believe that those 
who leave early are almost exclusively the inferior children, 
while many think that elimination is based not on’ ability, 
but on the economic status of the family. Business men, 
particularly the self-made ones, are inclined to think that boys 
who leave early are just as able as those who remain in 
school, and that experience at work has as much educational 
value of a vital kind as experience in school—a point of view 
which may be merely a generalization of their own very 
exceptional careers. 


During the last few years careful statistics of the school- 
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grade of children who drop ‘out early have been kept in many 
cities. ‘They all demonstrate that the children who leave as 
soon as they are allowed constitute a very retarded group. 
In Cincinnati, when the age for leaving school was fourteen 
- years, only from 15 to 22 per cent of those who left school 
under sixteen years during the years 1910-1913 had com- 
pleted the eighth grade. The percentage of retardation was 
66 among those who left school under sixteen years, but only 
30 per cent for those who remained in school. Under the law 
of 1913, whereby boys are required to be fifteen years and 
girls sixteen before they leave school, the proportion of those 
who have completed the eighth grade is still only 40 per cent, 
and the percentage of retardation has risen to over 80 per 
cent. However, not everyone is ready to accept the evidence 
of retardation in school as a proof of inferior mental ability. 
Retardation in school, it is argued, may be due to poor health, 
to bad home conditions, or to a kind of teaching which is 
not suited to certain types of mind. ‘Those who drop out 
early may be not the inferior ones, but the unfortunates, or 
the misfits. 

Laboratory tests, everyone agrees, measure native ability to 
a greater extent than they do school training. ‘The specific 
problem before the Cincinnati bureau was to determine 
whether the difference in mental calibre between children who 
left school and those who remained persisted year after year. 
Accordingly, two groups of about 800 children each were 
tested in the psychological laboratory in the years 1911-1912. 
Both groups were native-born white children fourteen years of 
age. One was composed of children who were just taking 
out employment certificates, and the other of children who 
were intending to remain in school. To make the two groups 
as comparable as possible, the school children were taken from 
the schools in industrial districts which were furnishing the 
greatest number of working children. Each of these groups is 
being retested from year to year up to nineteen years of age. 

Although the laboratory is now finishing the fifth annual 
test of the working group and the third and fourth of the 
school group, only the tests for the first two years (at four- 
teen and at fifteen years) are all evaluated and summed up 
so that a comparison of the groups can be made. The differ- 
ences are very striking, and very uniform. ‘The school group 
is superior to the working group in every mental and physical 
capacity measured. ‘This is true at fourteen years, when both 
groups are really school children. The difference holds for 
both sexes, though it is more striking for the boys than for the 
girls. The superiority of the school group is greater at fifteen 
years than it was at fourteen. 

In addition to the marked differences in grade ot mental 
ability between working children and school children, we are 
demonstrating that there are measurable differences within the 
group of working children between those entering different 
types of occupations. Between department-store workers and 
factory workers, for example, there is a measurable difference 
in mental ability even among these beginners, and under the 
present haphazard methods of choosing employment. ‘The 
former group is superior, and the difference becomes more 
marked with the successive years out of school. 


We have used one other method of measuring the intelfi- | 


gence of our working children—the form of the Binet test 
known as the Yerkes-Bridges point scale. When our own 
series of tests was begun, we thought there would be no point 
in giving Binet tests, since they were supposed to be useful 
above the age of twelve years only in measuring degrees of 
mental deficiency. Since our fourteen-year-old children had 
completed at least the fifth grade in school, it seemed safe to 
assume that they were not feebleminded. However, in con- 
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tinuing the tests, we became convinced that some, at least, of 
the children with whom we were dealing were limited enough 
in intelligence to rank as feebleminded on the Binet system. 
We collected, therefore, 237 records of our group of eighteen- 
year-old industrial workers who had left school at fourteen 
years, distributed in such a way as to be representative of the 
original group of 800 working children. 

We adopted the Yerkes-Bridges point scale because it is 
so much better standardized than any of the previous forms 
of the Binet test. The point scale record is stated first in 
terms of the number of points of credit received out of a 
possible 100. The score can then be interpreted in terms of 
years by reference to a table of the average scores made by 
children of each age. One who ranks twelve years in the 
older form of Binet scale ranks about thirteen and one-half 
on the point scale. Accordingly, to find the percentage of 
our series who would rank as feebleminded in the older 
standard, the one which is still most widely used, one must 
find how many of our group fell below thirteen and one-half 
years (or 80 points) on the Yerkes-Bridges point scale. That 
percentage is 40.5 for boys and 42.5 per cent for girls. None 
of these cases rank as imbeciles (below eight years), but about 
10 per cent are low-grade morons (eight to ten years Binet) 
and the remaining 30 per cent high-grade morons. 

If one adopts the tentative limit for feeblemindedness 
among adults suggested by Professor Yerkes (those who fall 
below 75 points, which is about twelve years in the Yerkes- 
Bridges point scale), the percentage of the feebleminded in 
our group is more conservative, but still startlingly high. It is 
25.5 per cent. 

This body of facts which has cost so much labor has a 
decided bearing from the educational standpoint, from the 
vocational standpoint, and from the point of view of legal 
procedure and legislation. 


Types of Ability 


WE DOUBTLESS all agree that if a child is to be helped to 
make the most of himself, he should be helped to discover 
for what type of occupation he ought to prepare himself while 
there is yet time to prepare. Since so large a proportion of 
children leave school as early as they are allowed, fourteen 
to sixteen years in various states, such advice should be given 
not later than twelve years and, whenever it proves possible, 
earlier. The facts which we have presented show that in- 
ferior mental ability is one cause, and probably the most im- 
portant cause, for early elimination from school. A difference 
so marked at fourteen years could certainly be demonstrated 
earlier. “The experimental method promises to furnish us 
with a more accurate and a more objective method than we 
have ever had before for selecting two or more years ahead of 
time the children who are quite certain to drop out of school 
early because of inferior mental ability. 

It is evident that these children who lack the ability for 
the very skilled trades, for office work, or for salesmanship 
are destined to perform some sort of simple, mechanical work. 
For them the school could certainly do something better than 
to let them struggle unsuccessfully year after year with aca- 
demic subjects beyond their capacity. “Their presence in the 
same classes with children who are bright tends to lower the 
standards and lessen the amount of training that brilliant 
children receive. Some school systems in despair have made 
a rule that a child who has failed twice in a grade shall be 
promoted to the next one. The result is the presence in the 
fifth to the seventh grades of well-behaved and docile feeble- 
minded or backward individuals who tend to vitiate the teach- 
er’s judgment as to what can fairly be required of the children 
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in the grade. The procedure is no more fair to the deficient 
child than it is to the brilliant one. 

While the tests at present are better able to select those of 
inferior ability than those of exceptionally good ability, we 
are rapidly developing a technique for the latter purpose also. 
Indeed, Professor Whipple, of the University of Illinois, has 
for the coming year a special grant for developing tests for 
very superior children. It is even more important for society 
to educate the promising children to the limit of their capacity 
than it is to keep from wasting time in making the deficients 
still more worthless. When it can be demonstrated that we 
have an objective means of selecting early those individuals 
who have a good chance of success in the higher professions 
and business careers, then it will be possible to secure the 
necessary funds for providing scholarships for brilliant chil- 
dren who would otherwise be forced to leave school early. 

The task of sorting children into large groups with refer- 
ence to general ability, finding out approximately what degrees 
of ability are required for success in various grades of occu- 
pation—unskilled labor, skilled labor, salesmanship, office 
work, business management, and the various professions—and 
basing advice upon such findings, may seem a very modest one. 
It certainly falls far short of the requirement that vocational 
advice shall state just what phase of any occupation a given 
individual shall enter. 

The psychologist is as ready as the proverbial man of 
common sense to admit that mental ability is only one element 
to be considered in giving vocational advice, but he insists that 
it is a very important one; that within certain limits it is 
decisive, and that it is the only one at present open to scien- 
tific measurement. ‘There is no use in advising a child of 
inferior mental ability to take the academic training leading 
to one of the higher professions. He will not be able to 
succeed, no matter how good his disposition, how great his 
ambition, nor how much money and influence his father may 
PoOssess. 

It may seem that sorting ciadren with regard to general 
levels of ability is a task for which the school is already 
equipped, and in a general way it is. But it is not so well 
equipped that it needs no assistance. Oftentimes failure due 
to lack of ability is confused with failure due to physical, 
social and economic factors. 

Among a group of failures in first-year high school we 
found by laboratory examination variations in mental ability 
from the upper to the lower end of the scale. At the upper 
end was a brilliant boy whose family atmosphere and influence 
was all opposed to high school. His family actively contrib- 
uted to his failure in school as much as possible, in order to 
persuade him to leave and go to work. At the lower end 
was a girl not far above the border-line of feeblemindedness, 
whose family were determined to keep her in school and were 
spending hours every day helping her with her lessons. 

By the school these children were all grouped together as 
failures, but the correct diagnosis of the cause of failure would 
evidently. be a decisive factor in the vocational advice offered 
by the school. Such advice would help to avoid many of the 
misfits in business and industry. Cases like the following, 
for instance, could be duplicated in many an establishment. 
An unusually intelligent and kindly employer sent us a boy 
of eighteen who had been for two years a regular apprentice 
in a high-grade machine-shop. The boy was good-natured 
and willing. He had been. tried in every department of the 
shop, and had succeeded in none, though the foremen all liked 
him and had done their best to help him. He had spoiled 
several hundred dollars’ worth of material in the course of 
his various failures. The boy proved to be very close to the 
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border-line of feeblemindedness. He could never have made 
a skilled mechanic if he had been trained for the rest of his 
days, and the employer might just as well have known it 
several years earlier. When his apprenticeship was prema- 
turely ended and he was given employment as a day laborer in 
the same establishment, he gave good satisfaction and seemed 
much happier. 


Levels of Ability 


THE APPLICATIONS of experimental psychology thus far dis- 
cussed all have reference to the problems of childhood and 
early adolescence. How useful the method will be when 
applied to older individuals, who have already gone through 
the sifting process of school and society up to the age of 
seventeen or more, remains to be seen. Dean Schneider [see 
the Survey for June 24] has decided that experimental psy- 
chology can be of no assistance to vocational guidance because 
our present supply of tests, when applied to students in engi- 
neering in the university, prove to be of little or no help in 
deciding just what kind of an engineer each student should 
become and which of the group will be the most successful 
engineers. 

The conclusion is scarcely justified. Students in engineer- 
ing are already a highly selected class in the community. They 
have been selected first by the elementary school as capable of 
finishing the eighth grade; second, by the high school as capa- 
ble of finishing the high school. ‘This process locates them 
roughly as belonging to the best 5 to 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation. In the third place the class in question has been 
selected by Dean Schneider himself from a far larger number 
of applicants. If Dean Schneider were displaying his cus- 
tomary scientific caution in drawing conclusions his verdict 
would read not that experimental psychology can: make~no 
contribution to vocational guidance, but that the present 
technique of experimental psychology can be of little or no 
assistance in sorting into finer subdivisions a group of students 
already carefully selected for engineering. 

That even our present technique might have been of a little 
assistance, however, in selecting the original group of engi- 
neers, we have some proof. One of the staff of the laboratory 
of the Vocation Bureau happened to be acquainted with a 
number of the students of engineering. He told me of one 
of them who was, he felt sure, failing, and said he thought it 
very probable that our series of tests for adolescents would 
show him to be a person of inferior ability, even as compared 
with boys who usually leave school early to go to work. He 
succeeded in persuading the student to come to the laboratory 
to be tested, and found his suspicion correct. “The laboratory 
could’ have prophesied with a high degree of certainty before 
he entered the College of Engineering that he would not suc- 
ceed. The boy was dropped at the end of the first semester. 
Doubtless the case is exceptional, but experimental psychology 
could have demonstrated in less than five hours what it took 
the faculty of the College of Engineering four months to 
decide. 

Experimental psychology has as yet been of much less serv- 
ice in distinguishing types of ability than it has in distin- 
cuishing levels of ability. In fact, it is still an open question 
to what extent ability is general and to what extent it is 
specific. 

What experimental evidence there is at present tends 
to show that it is general rather than specific.1 One of the 
supposed differences in types of mind which has recently been 
much emphasized is that between the so-called mental and 


1 See Webb—Character and Intelligence, 
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manual types, between the type of mind whose thinking is 
carried out chiefly in terms of abstract symbols and the kind 
whose thinking is carried out in terms of manipulations. 

The present investigation of the psychological laboratory 
throws some light on this distinction. ‘The tests of manual 
ability and the tests of mental ability have been estimated 
separately and the relations between the two worked out. 
There is a small positive correlation. ‘That is to say, as a 
class those who stand high in the mental tests are also those 
who stand high in the manual tests, but there are many 
exceptions—individuals who rank high in mental tests and 
low in manual tests, and vice versa. It seems probable, 
therefore, that experimental psychology can furnish a method 
of picking out those individuals who have a decided bent in 
one or the other of these directions, and also those who fail 
or excel in both of them. In studying the extreme cases of 
one series, highest and lowest, we find a number of individuals 
who excel in both manual and mental tests, and a number 
who fail in both. We find a few who rank very low men- 
tally, but excel in manual tests, but none who rank very high 
mentally but are among the worst failures manually. Appar- 
ently the possession of exceptionally good mental ability im- 
plies a manual ability which is at least not of the poorest 
grade. 

Evidently these distinctions are of importance in vocational 
guidance. ‘There are certain professions, such as the very 
skilled trades, engineering, and medicine, which demand a 
high degree of manual ability as well as a given level of 
_mental ability while others, such as salesmanship, the purely 
academic subjects, and many branches of business and finance, 
make almost no demand upon manual ability, but require 
given levels of mental ability. 

As an illustration of the use of this distinction, let me cite 
the case of a high-school boy who came to the laboratory to 
be tested last year. He ranked exceptionally high in the 
mental tests, but rather poorly in the manual tests. He-.was 
particularly defective in the steadiness of his hand. The boy 
was taking the cooperative course in machine-shop work. 
When questioned about it, he said that he did not like the 
work and had no intention whatever of becoming a skilled 
mechanic, though he was keeping up with his classes. Liter- 
ary and academic subjects appealed to him far more. A note 
to the high school procured a change of course for the boy. 

In addition to these contributions, experimental psychology 
can furnish special sets of tests for types of artistic ability, 
such as singing, painting or modeling. Professor Seashore, 
of the University of Iowa, has already developed a set of tests 
for musical ability which are of great service in deciding the 
degree of talent a child possesses. 


The Limits of Feeblemindedness 


Ler ME TURN now to the question of the limits of feeble- 
mindedness and its bearing on court procedure and legislation. 
I have stated that the application of the Yerkes-Bridges point 
scale to an unselected group of native-born industrial workers, 
eighteen years of age, shows that by the most widely used 
standard 40 per cent of them rank as feebleminded, and by 
a newer and more conservative standard, 25 per cent. ‘These 
results are not alone in showing that the standards now in 
use to detect feeblemindedness among delinquents would 
gather in a large number of supposedly normal individuals if 
generally applied.” 

It may be argued from one point of view that it is imma- 
terial just what percentage of the most poorly endowed mem- 


2See Rudolf Pintner and Donald G. Paterson—Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, May, 1916. 
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bers of the community shall be included under the term 
“feebleminded.” There are all gradations, from the wise 
man to the fool. But when one considers that the usual 
connotation of the term “feeble-minded” is a person who is 
of so low a grade mentally that he is a menace to society and 
needs institutional care, and that the term is often made the 
basis of legal decisions, the fixing of the percentage of the 
population to be included under it ceases to be a mere matter 
of convention. 

The average judge does not know enough psychology to 
interpret findings stated merely in terms of psychological tests. 
A very public-spirited and conscientious judge of a juvenile 
court once showed me a report of a psychological examination 
which read as follows: “Age 16 years, Binet age 10 years, 
diagnosis, low-grade imbecile.” When I told him that no 
psychologist would regard the final diagnosis of low-grade 
imbecile as possible in the case of an individual who could 
pass a ten-year Binet test, he said that was a fine point for 
the psychologists to decide. Meanwhile his procedure was 
being determined by the idea that he was dealing with a low- 
grade imbecile. A diagnosis of “feebleminded” in the case 
of an adult who had passed a twelve-year Binet test was 
also allowed to pass unchallenged. If the judge could be told 
not that a person is feebleminded or not feebleminded, but 
that he is as low-grade mentally as the poorest 3 or 5 or 25 
per cent of persons of his age in the community, he would 
have a safer though less dramatic basis of action. 

The extent to which legal procedure should be modified 
according to the mental status of the criminal is by no means 
a simple question. Suppose, for instance, a youth of eighteen, 
whose Binet age is eleven, commits a murder. On the ground 
that he is ‘“‘feebleminded” the judge might decide that he 
should not pay the usual penalty for his crime. But if the 
judge knew that a large percentage of the rank and file of 
the laboring population showed the same degree of feeble- 
mindedness, he might feel far less certain that the case 
should receive treatment different from that given to other 
criminals. 

Perhaps what most needs to be modified is not so much the 
disposition of a limited number of criminals who are feeble- 
minded as the whole theory and method of dealing with 
criminals. When we know more accurately the proportion 
of criminals who are as low grade mentally as the poorest 3, 
5, 10 and 25 per cents of the population at large, we shall 
have a far more rational basis for readjusting legal procedure 
with reference to mental status than we now have. ‘The 
laboratory of the Vocation Bureau is making a very real and 
definite contribution toward a percentile scale of experimental 
results which will make such a formulation possible. 

There is one other point of view from which it becomes 
important to fix more closely and accurately the limits of the 
term “feebleminded.” That is with reference to securing 
legislation. ‘There is no question but that one of the most 
urgently needed reforms in social legislation is provision for 
the permanent and compulsory segregation of all the feeble- 
minded who are either dependent or delinquent. It has been 
abundantly demonstrated both that the percentage of feeble- 
mindedness is higher among criminals than among the popu- 
lation at large, and that feeblemindedness is a very serious 
menace from the point of view of heredity. But if we go 
before a legislature to secure such laws with a definition of 
feeblemindedness which would, if generally applied, include 
25 or even 10 per cent of our industrial population, there 
would be slight hope of success. We must begin with a per- 
centage low enough so that the individuals so selected might 
conceivably be provided for in institutions. 


The Face of the Nation 


By Edward A. Steiner 


AUTHOR OF “ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT, 


ANY of us who have looked into the face of Amer- 

ica are wondering how the future will shape it. 

We are listening to the confusing sounds that 

strike our ears, anxious as to which shall pre- 
dominate. Still more are we perplexed when we look be- 
neath the surface, and see and hear that which escapes the 
superficial observer. "Then we are anxious because those 
who come to us bring not only racial inheritance and the 
language their mothers taught them, but  tradition-laden 
memories, standards of living and conduct, hopes and ideals. 
Upon our ability to blend their historic inheritance with 
ours depends our success or failure in the task of unifying, 
solidifying and enriching our national life. 

American history is, after all, a chapter in the history of 
the whole human race and you can not dig into America’s 
immediate past without striking roots branching in all direc- 
tions. Neither can you think of her future, without finding 
her profoundly affecting the people of the world. 

We are sovereign over this land of ours, we are being 
moulded into something which will have physical kinship or 
likeness; but have we a common history, that powerful ele- 
ment in the welding of a nation, and indispensable to it? Our 
splendid isolation, which, in the past, has done so much to 
keep us from entangling alliances and has kept us from becom- 
ing the inheritor of Europe’s political ills, has also made it 
possible for us to develop our own history and to teach it as 
if it were another Genesis. 

Of our British past we are now being reminded more and 
more emphatically: what we owe to Spain, France, Holland 
and Sweden we are beginning to learn; the contribution of 
the German people we shall not bé permitted to forget, and 
what the latter day immigrant has thus far given and what 
he may give must, of course, be appraised in the future. 

It was, after all, a good thing that American history so soon 
became the history of one people, that the colonies so quickly 
forgot their historic background, and that the states, carved 
out of these vast territories, came in one by one, or two by two, 
as the animals went into the ark. The historic deluge fol- 
lowed, all but blotting out the past On the extreme edges of 
what was once the domain of France the French speech still 
lingers; of Spain and Spanish, less is left. From ocean to 
‘ocean and from the lakes to the gulf it is all America, with its 
history written upon a new page. 

It is really not difficult for the immigrant to accept this 
new history as his own; it is easy because it is so new, and be- 
cause its beginning is marked by a great discovery rather than 
by a great conquest. The story of the discovery of America 
is known to every European child who goes to school. It 
belongs to its earliest impressions and frequently antedates the 
fairy tale. 

The winning of the land from the British and the estab- 
lishment of a republic were events which made their impres- 
sion everywhere and found an echo in the hearts of all those 
who, feeling themselves oppressed, yearned for freedom. 
While we may say that freedom was established here as a 
political principle, it is an idle conceit in which we indulge 
ourselves if we believe that there was no striving for it and 
no understanding of it elsewhere. 

German, French and Polish generals played not an incon- 
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siderable part in the Revolutionary War, whereas common sol- 
diers who were not of native or of English blood were so nu- 
merous as to make it impossible to maintain the idea that none 
but Anglo-Saxons can love freedom. That passion is, after all, 
a very contmon, human quality among people everywhere, and 
there is a response to those who struggle for it which is 
limited only by the endeavor of rulers to suppress it. 

We are fortunate in having written upon that first page 
of our history the name of George Washington, who is no 
stranger to freedom-loving people anywhere. His monu- 
ment is found in many foreign capitals, and he may be, so 
far as I know, the only foreign ruler thus honored. The Hun- 
garian child before it is old enough to have read the historic 
page has seen his monument in Budapest, close to those of 
Kossuth, of Deak and Petoefy, his own national heroes. Even 
if he comes into the consciousness of the immigrant long after 
he has left the school of his native country, or even if he has 
never gone to school, the character of Washington makes its 
immediate appeal unlike any whom he knows. Of royal 
nature, though not of royal blood, this hero accepted no 
recompense for serving his country, making service itself 
the only reward he asked, so that republican principles might 
be firmly established in this land. 


HE period between the War of the Revolution and the 

Civil War is the history of the migration of a people; it 
marks the winning of the West and the making of great com- 
monwealths upon those far-stretching prairies, a task, too, in 
which the immigrant had an honorable part. The border 
struggle was never under the leadership of one man or one 
people, and while the Scotch-Irish predominated, the Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, Poles and Bohemians made up a fair 
share of that ever-moving frontier line. 

The racial strains which went into the making of the 
frontiersman are hard to trace, for it is an elemental person- 
ality which emerged out of that early melting pot—coarse, 
but strong, keen and inquisitive, powerful and materialistic, 
restless and individualistic, buoyant and exuberant, shrewd as 
Jacob and hardy as Esau. 

The immigrant readily enters into the highly accentuated 
record of conflict with the Indians, even though his particular 
race had no share in the winning of the West. Long before 
I read Cooper’s Indian tales I played Indian in a village 
among the Carpathians and scalped the luckless palefaces 
whom I had captured. The names of Sitting Bull and Buffalo 
Bill have been carried through the capitals of Europe, and 
from towns and villages many a lad’s eyes were turned west- 
ward, yearning to have a share in fighting the Indians. 

The year 1848 marks an epoch in the history of the Euro- 
pean peoples, and the immigrants who at that time came to 
the United States, driven by their despots, repaid this country 
richly for the asylum they found. ‘They made valuable con- 
tributions to our culture and our politics, refining our social 
life and purifying our ideals of liberty and democracy. 
Eighteen hundred and forty-eight is a date which serves to 
accentuate the common passion for liberty and the common 
traits which mark all noble men, of whatever race they be. 

The Civil War, in spite of the fact that it was an inter- 
necine conflict; found a universal echo. It seemed of little 
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concern to the people of Europe whether the Union was pre- 
served or not, and England’s commercial policy dictated her 
sympathy with the South; but upon the question of slavery 
there was no division. 

Just as the escape of the children of Israel out of Egypt 
has become sacred history, the story of the black man’s gain 
of freedom has entered the universal consciousness. It marks 
the death of slavery, and in that, all human beings have cause 
to rejoice. It is not difficult to arouse enthusiasm for the sol- 
dier heroes who died in that conflict. Many were men of all 
the racial strains which had drifted into the United States. 


. The outstanding figures of U. S. Grant, of Sherman and 


os 


Sheridan make their heart-stirring and picturesque appeal, 
while Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee are gradually 
becoming sympathetic figures to all American people, native 
and foreign born. : 

There is, however, no person in American history, if in any 
history, who like Abraham Lincoln instantly captures the 
imagination of every normal human being. 

I doubt that the saints and martyrs upon the church’s 
calendar or many sacred names in Holy Writ are so vitally 
compelling as the name of this man, born in a log cabin, 
reared amidst poverty and ignorance, who made his way from 
the backwoods to the White House and into the immortality 
of history. 

The sadly solemn face portrayed upon our commonest coin, 
the penny, received its smile from the skilled fingers of an 
immigrant sculptor, who modeled it “so that he may smile 
upon every immigrant’s child, his first welcome.” ‘That was 
the stroke of a genius who understood Lincoln and knew the 
common people’s appreciation of the great martyr President. 
I wish there might be erected in every industrial center a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln for masters and men to see and 
reverence, thus being reminded of their duty toward each 
other and toward their common country. What a people we 
could become if the immortal words he spoke were graven 
upon the pedestal of such a statue, to greet our eyes and chal- 
lenge our conduct daily: “With malice toward none, with 
charity toward all.” 


HE history of the United States since the war has not yet 

been written, for it is the story of an epoch just closing. 
It marks the sudden leaping of a people into wealth, if not into 
power, the fabulous growth of cities, the end of the pioneer 
stage, the beginning of an industrial period, and the pressure 
of social and economic problems toward their solution. 

At least twenty million people have come full grown into 
our national life from the steerage, the womb out of which 
so many of us were born into this new world. Most of us 
came to build and not to destroy; we came as helpers and 
not as exploiters; we brought virtues and vices, much good 
and ill, not because we belonged to this or the other national 
or racial group, but because we were human. It is as easy 
to prove that our coming meant the ill of the nation as that 
it meant its well-being. To make full appraisal it is much too 
early; it is a task which must be left to our children’s children, 
who will be as far removed from today’s scant sympathies 
as from its overwhelming prejudices. 

The great war has swung us into the current of world 
events, and it ought to bring us a larger vision of the forces 
and processes which shape the destinies of nations and their 
peoples. But as yet we are thinking hysterically rather than 
historically. The indications are that we may not learn any- 
thing, nor yet unlearn, of which we have perchance the 
greater need. Thus far we have become narrower rather 
than broader, for the feeling toward our alien population is 
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growing daily less generous and our treatment of it less wise. 

Nor am I sure in what wisdom consists, the situation is so 
complex. For we are the Balkans, with its national, religious 
and racial contentions; we are Russia, with its Polish and 
Finnish problem; we are Austria and Hungary, with their 
linguistic and dynastic difficulties; we are Africa and Asia; 
we are Jew and Gentile; we are Protestant and Greek and 
Roman Catholic—we are everything out of which to shape 
the one thing, the one nation, the one people. 

Yet I am sure that we cannot teach these strangers the 
history of their adopted country unless we teach them that 
our history is theirs as well; that, on the other hand, their 
traditions are ours, at least so far as they touch humanity 
generally and convey to all men the blessings which come 
from the struggle against oppression and superstition. It is 
in their inherited national prejudices, in their racial hates, in 
their tribal quarrels that we wish to have no share, except as 
we want to help them forget the old-world hates in the new 
world’s love. 

None of us who have caught a vision of what America may 
mean to the world wish to perpetuate here any one phase of 
Europe’s civilization or any one national ideal. 

Although our institutions are rooted in English history, 
though we speak England’s language and share her rich heri- 
tage of spiritual and cultural wealth, we do not desire to be 
again a part of England or nourish here her ideals of an 
aristocratic society. 

In spite of the fact that for nearly three hundred years a 
large part of our population has been German and that our 
richest cultural values have come from Germany, in spite of 
her marvelous resources in science, commerce and government, 
we do not care to become German, and I am sure that Amer- 
icans of German blood or birth would be the first to repudiate 
it, should Germany’s civilization threaten to fasten itself 
upon us. 

We do not wish to be Russian, in spite of certain values 
inherent in the Slavic character, nor do we desire to be French. 

We do crave to be an American people, to cultivate here 
an American civilization, and if we are true to the manifold 
genius of our varied peoples we may develop here a civiliza- 
tion richer and freer than any one of these, because it will 
be based upon all of them, truly international. 


ISTORIANS tell us that the history of the United 
States illumines and illustrates the historic processes of 
all ages and all peoples. ‘To this they add the disconcerting 
prophecy that we are drifting toward the common goal of 
destruction, and that our doleful future can be readily fore- 
told. We have had our hopeful morning, our swift and bril- 
liant noon, and now the dark and gruesome end threatens us. 

I will not believe this till I must. 

I will not, dare not, lose the hope that we can make this 
country to endure firmly, to weather the storm, or at least 
put off the senility of old age to the last inevitable moment. 

When, however, the end comes, as perchance it must, I 
pray that we may project our hopes and ideals upon the last 
page of our history, so that it may read thus: 

“This was a state, the first to grow by the conquest of na- 
ture and not of nations. Here was developed a commerce 
based upon service and not upon selfishness, a religion cen- 
tering in humanity and not in a church. 

“Here was maintained sovereignty without a sovereign and 
here the people of all nations grew into one nation, held to- 
gether by mutual regard, not by the force of law. Here the 
state was not maintained by battleships and armaments, but 
by the justice, confidence and loyalty of its people.” 


THE MONTH 


EXT Tuesday, being the famous 
Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November, will be 

widely marked by the legal “X,” which 
is the outward and visible sign of hav- 
ing made a citizen’s choice. But in few 
states will the voter get off so easily 
as to mark only one ballot. In nearly 
all he will be faced with the demand for 
“ves” or “no” on a number of consti- 
tutional amendments, many of them of 
prime social significance. 


In Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and New York he must decide whether 
or not the fundamental law itself shall 
be overhauled through proposals for con- 
stitutional conventions. In South Da- 
kota and West Virginia he will have 
the opportunity of giving votes to 
women. ‘This is in striking contrast to 
a district in Washington, where Anna 
Louise Strong, secretary of the Seattle 
Central Council of Social Agencies and 
known in the East through her work 
for the federal Children’s Bureau and 
in child-welfare exhibits, is running for 
the legislature. A contrast, also, to Den- 
ver, where Judge Ben B. Lindsey is ap- 
pealing to the women voters to re-elect 
him judge of the Juvenile Court. This 
is Judge Lindsey’s twelfth campaign in 
sixteen years, due to conflicting judicial 
decisions as to whether his is a state, 
county or city office. Some years he has 
run both spring and fall. 


By all odds the greatest number of 
measures have to do with one form or 
another of prohibition. The liquor ques- 
tion is never settled. Defeat of a pro- 
hibition measure is sure to be followed 
by its resubmission; and enactment, par- 
ticularly in a state possessed of the initia- 
tive, sprouts a hardy perennial of pro- 
posed repeal. 


There are six states in which the pro- 
hibition issue has been raised this fall by 
the dry forces. One of these, Idaho, is 
already dry by statute and the present 
vote is on the question of putting pro- 
hibition into the state constitution. The 
five states which are now wet and in 
which prohibition is an issue are Cali- 
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fornia, Montana, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Michigan. 

In California the voters are facing 
two prohibitory propositions, one for the 
closing of saloons and prohibiting the 
sale of liquor in clubs, cafés and restau- 
rants to take effect in 1918; the other 
prohibiting, also, the manufacture of al- 
coholic liquors. “The latter would go 
into effect in 1920, giving time for the 
grape-growing interests of the state to 
adjust themselves to a change. ‘The 
friends of the latter measure hold that 
the fears of the grape-growers—a large 
class in California—are unfounded, as 
it is in table grapes and raisins, rather 
than in wine grapes, that the state’s 
profits lie. ‘The other amendment, the 
chief effect of which would be to close 
the saloons, is said to have a much wider 
following than the more drastic measure. 

Montana is voting on a referendum 
which, if adopted, is to become effective 
December 31, 1918. South Dakota, 
which has 400 dry towns to 92 wet 
ones, is voting on statewide prohibition. 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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And Nebraska, also under local option, 
is voting on a statewide measure. 

Michigan, which is being watched 
with much interest because of its auto- 
mobile and other large manufacturing 
interests, is facing two constitutional 
amendments. One, designed to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
makes no reference to importations from 
other states and is being attacked by the 
wets as a measure not intended to pre- 
vent the well-to-do from importing 
liquor, while it would deprive the poor 
man of his glass of beer. “he second, 
initiated by the wets as a_ backfire, 
would change the basis of the present 
local-option law, under which 44 out of 
the 83 counties of the state are dry, 
from county to township. 

Perhaps the liveliest campaign of all 
is on in the dry state of Washington, 
where two initiative measures, one 
known as the hotel-men’s bill, the other 
as the brewers’ bill, are up. ‘The first 
provides that any hotel with more than 
fifty rooms may get liquor in any quan- 
tities and supply it to its guests, and to 
their guests, with meals or in their 
rooms. ‘The second bill allows the man- 
ufacture of beer and the conduct of a 
mail-order business and house-to-house 
delivery. Under it Washington would 
be a state without a saloon, yet without 
a legally dry spot from end to end. 

In Alabama widespread efforts are be- 
ing made to secure the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment permitting 
counties to levy upon themselves an ad- 
ditional tax for school purposes. “The 
city of Birmingham, in particular, is in 
grievous need of larger school funds, not 
only to supplement present inadequate 
amounts but to make possible the real en- 
forcement of the state compulsory edu- 
cation law. Another amendment has for 
its purpose the establishment of bien- 
nial sessions of the legislature in place 
of the present quadrennial sessions. 

Arizona voters, besides an amendment 
drafted to restore the state prohibition 
law to the intent of its drafters, now 
partially defeated by judicial decisions, 
will act on an elaborate workmen’s com- 
pensation measure. It is modeled on the 
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Montana law, establishing an industrial 
accident board and a state insurance 
fund, but the payments proposed are 
about 10 per cent higher. Initiative 
measures propose to abolish capital pun- 
ishment, substituting life imprisonment ; 
to add to the grounds on which divorces 
may be granted, and to establish a state 
department of labor in charge of a com- 
missioner at $3,000 a year, to be elected’ 
for a two-year term. 

Arkansas must vote on an amendment 
which proposes to substitute county op- 
tion for the present statewide prohibi- 
tion. Should it pass, it is expected to 
lead to the legal reopening of saloons 
in the cities. Another local-option 
amendment would permit counties to 
increase their present tax rate of five 
mills to any amount up to twelve mills, 
the increase to be used only for schools. 
The success of the measure would, it 
is said, greatly. improve the schools, es- 
pecially in country districts where the 
school year is short, in some cases being 
only two or three months out of the 
twelve. A third amendment is designed 
to stiffen a weak spot in the initiative 
and referendum—the emergency clause 
—through which the state child-labor 
law was all but lost last year. 

In California, whose liquor proposals 
have been mentioned above, a drastic 
single-tax amendment will come up by 
initiative. “The measure provides for a 
complete revolution in taxation in less 
than two months, as, if adopted, it will 
become operative January 1. Its inten- 
tion is said to be the breaking up of the 
big land holdings, but among those op- 
posing it are representatives of some 
small land-holders who believe that the 
sudden shifting of the burden of taxa- 
tion would lead to confiscation of prop- 
erty, especially of those small parcels of 
land which many Californians have 
made practically their savings banks. 


LL Illinois will vote on a constitu- 

tional amendment authorizing the 
legislature to equalize taxes, now said to 
be scandalously unjust under a law nearly 
acentury old. In Chicago a referendum 
consolidating the many city park boards 
is being opposed by friends of the meas- 
ure on the ground that the city admin- 
istration is pushing for a decision at the 
national instead of the city election in 


order that it may add thousands of ap- . 


pointments to Mayor Thompson’s pat- 
ronage: 

The City Council is submitting a 
bond issue of $2,450,000 for the pur- 
chase and development of bathing 
beaches and pools, playgrounds, indoor 
gymnasiums, assembly halls, . reading- 
rooms and small parks. The passage of 
the issue, which is widely hoped for, 
recognizes the needs of the great groups 
which surged to the shores of Lake 
Michigan all through the hot summer 
just past, and even fought for a place 


in the line of bathers. And it makes 
definite the long struggle of Chicago 
civic agencies and the Chicago Plan 
Commission to reclaim the lake front for 
the healthful and recreative use of the 
people. 

Louisiana voters must pass on nine- 


teen proposed amendments to the state - 


constitution, the most important, per- 
haps, being the one permitting women 
to serve on educational and charitable 
boards, submitted for the third time. 
Now a woman may be appointed only 
to the office of state factory inspector, 
an exception secured through a special 
vote at the time, several years ago, when 
Jean M. Gordon offered her services to 
the city of New Orleans as factory in- 
spector. ‘The entire state had to vote 
on the matter, at a cost of $3,000, before 
Miss Gordon’s offer could be accepted. 
In the vote of New Orleans property 
owners on the measure authorizing a 
refunding of the municipal debt depends 
a bond issue of $9,000,000, and on that, 
in turn, hangs the continuing of the city 
school system on its present basis. 


N Maryland there is a lively educa- 

tional campaign on to secure the 
adoption of an amendment, approved by 
both political parties, for the creation of 
a state budget system. Increased assess- 
ments and high tax rates have failed to 
check the state’s mounting deficit, due 
to appropriations made with little regard 
to sources of income. Finally, two years 
ago, the whole thing “blew up,” as a 
writer in the Baltimore Sun puts it, and 
$2,000,000 worth of bonds had to be 
issued to pay current expenses, a part 
of them being the generous subsidies to 
state-aided ‘institutions for which Mary- 
land is widely known. 

The proposed budget system was 
drawn by the so-called Goodnow Com- 
mission, appointed for the purpose, and 
has been widely approved by budget ex- 
perts. 

In Massachusetts fourteen cities and 
towns will have to decide local questions, 
such as charter revision, preferential 
voting in municipal elections and pen- 
sioning certain classes of officials. In 
three of these cities simplified charters 
are proposed. In Lynn there is the 
question of establishing a public indus- 
trial shoemaking school to supply a need 
which several private schools are now 
attempting to meet in an unsatisfactory 
way. 

The initiative and referendum will be 
placed in issue in thirty-seven of the 224 
districts of the state. This. question, 
whether the representative shall be in- 
structed to support the initiative and ref- 
erendum, is placed on the ballot under 
the provisions of the limited initiative 
law of 1913, which provides for the 
initiation of questions which the secre- 
tary of the commonwealth shall deter- 
mine to be questions of public policy. 
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Under this limited initiative, also, the 
question of non-contributory old-age 
pensions will be submitted to the voters 
of four districts: ‘Shall the representa- 
tive from this district be instructed to 
advocate legislation for non-contributory 
old-age pensions ?” 

Four general referendums will be 
submitted to the voters of all cities and 
towns. One is the acceptance of an act 
to make January | a legal holiday. An- 
other is the question of holding a con- 
stitutional convention. Another is the 
acceptance of an act in regard to party 
enrollment at primary elections. 

The fourth general referendum is 
upon an act to authorize cities to main- 
tain schools of agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Each city in the state may choose 
whether or not it will adopt the pro- 
posal put forward by the Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission as a back-to-the- 
land measure. ‘This provides for the 
teaching of families in horticulture and 
agriculture and the temporary housing 
of those attcnding the school who have 
not access to the land. In its campaign 
for the measure, the Homestead Com- 
mission has put forward the plan to 
relieve unemployment and congestion of 
population in the cities, to check the flow 
of people from country to city against 
which there is no  counterbalancing 
stream of people returning to the land. 
It is cheap and easy to move to the city 
and get work; it is difficult and expen- 
sive for a family to establish itself out- 
side of the city. 

Missouri voters will be called to vote 
upon prohibition, state pensions for the 
blind and the establishment of the so- 
called “farmers’ land bank,” a form of 
rural credits. All three are constitu- 
tional amendments. Prohibition and the 
land-bank bill were submitted by initia- 
tive petition; the amendment for pen- 
sions for the blind by the legislature. 

This is the first time since the initia- 
tive and referendum was adopted, in 
1908, that it has been so little used. 
This is due, perhaps, largely to the fact 
that there is a strong movement on in 
Missouri at the present time for com- 
plete constitutional revision, and advyo- 
cates of changes are putting all their 
energy into getting the legislature to 
submit the question of calling a consti- 
tutional convention. The farmers’ land 
bank is a political issue, being the chief 
plank in the platform of the Democratic 
candidate for governor. Both political 
parties have pledged themselves to the 
amendment for the blind, as well as to 
the calling of the constitutional conven- 
tion. 


N St. Louis the voters will be called 
upon to vote on a sweeping amend- 
ment to the city charter, providing for 
an entirely new system of nominating 
and electing city officers. With the usual 
ballot reform, cutting party labels off 
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the ballots and nominating only by peti- 
tion, go proposals to elect the legislative 
body by proportional representation, so 
that every big group in the city, instead 
of one political party, will be repre- 
sented in the board of aldermen; and 
also to elect the three administrative 
officers of the city by a majority instead 
of a minority.choice, through preferen- 
tial voting. 

New Yorkers are asked to authorize 
a bond issue of $10,000,000 for. Bear 
Mountain Park, a notable playground 
near city-dwellers, which combines the 
unusual features of primeval forest and 
the Palisades of the Hudson River. Pri- 
vate gifts of $2,500,000 depend upon 
the appropriation, which, moreover, will 
obligate the state of New Jersey to co- 
operate in the project. Three counties, 
Rensselaer, Warren and Livingston, are 
asked to vote the money for county tu- 
berculosis sanatoria. 

In North Dakota, while no specific 
social measures are before the people, in- 
tense interest attaches to the election as 
marking what is described as nothing 
less than an industrial revolution. The 
farmers of the state have organized po- 
litically, have captured the organization 
of the Republican party, and it is said 
they will undoubtedly elect their entire 
state ticket. 

In Oregon the secretary of state’s list 
of proposed amendments and measures 
is largely taken up with the text and 
arguments over a single-tax bill. This 
has been defeated several times in differ- 
ent forms, and comes up this year by 
initiative under the name of “full rental 
value land tax and homemakers’ loan 
fund amendment.” ‘There is consider- 
able interest in the proposal to repeal 
a provision of the constitution which pro- 
vides that “no Negro, Chinaman or mu- 
latto shall have the right of suffrage.” 
The article applies now only to the 
native-born, and is said to be a dead 
letter. Another initiative petition 
would prohibit compulsory vaccination. 
Still another repeals an unenforced Sun- 
day closing law for stores and other 
business places. 

An interesting initiative is that pro- 
posing a state rural-credits act, to be 
based on a state bond issue of not more 
than 2 per cent of the total assessed 
valuation of all property in the state. 
It resembles the recent federal act. ‘The 


farmers’ organizations, which support’ 


the measure, point out the interest rate 
on farm mortgages in Oregon is 8.25 
per cent, which, with renewal costs and 
commissions, brings the rural interest 
rate up to a little less than 9.25 per 
cent. The rate proposed under the bill 
is 5 per cent. 

In Washington, state issues have a 
social significance which to some minds 
quite dwarfs the national election. As 
one social worker puts it, the initiative, 
referendum and recall, the prohibition 
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laws, the municipal utilities, the port 
commission and even the right of the 
average citizen to vote are all at stake 
in two initiatives, seven referendums 
and one constitutional amendment. The 
prohibition measures have been men- 
tioned above. 

The franchise measure proposes to 
limit all voting on matters pertaining 
to finance and allied subjects to persons 
whose names are on the tax roll. This, 
it is believed, would disfranchise 75 per 
cent of the women and half of the men 
when it comes to voting on municipal 
utilities and school bonds. ‘The port 
commission bill proposes to add to the 
three members now elected on a non- 
partisan ticket four county and city ofh- 
cials elected on party tickets for other 
jobs, a measure which is said to have 
for its prime object the partisan con- 
trol of the port and its patronage. 

‘The anti-picketing bill is so sweeping 
that it is believed its enactment would 
make it unlawful to carry a newspaper 


in which is printed a statement of the 


cause of any strike. The budget bill is 
said to be not a bill which would pro- 
hibit each city department from increas- 
ing its prearranged budget—that would 
still be allowed in emergency—but a 
measure which would require that such 
money be borrowed from the banks and 
not temporarily transferred from other 
city funds; a bill, in other words, which 
would keep city moneys on deposit in 
the banks at 2 per cent, while the city 
borrowed from the same banks at 6 per 
cent. 

.Certain interests in the state are said 
to be working for the enactment of these 
and other measures on the ground that 
Washington has been injured by “freak 
laws” and that this year’s proposals are 
in line with a general tendency in the 
last legislature to return to a different 
sort of law-making. The charges made 
on the other side are that the last legis- 
lature, although thoroughly reactionary, 
lacked the courage to enact the program 
which it really desired, and put the mat- 
ter up to the people in a series of cun- 
ningly devised initiative measures. 


MR. STRONG’S REPORT ON 
STATE CHARITIES 


N Friday of last week Governor 
Whitman made public the report 

of Charles H. Strong, his special com- 
missioner appointed a year ago to ex- 
amine into the management and affairs 
of the New York State Board of Chari- 
ties, of several related boards and com- 
missions, and also into the charges 
brought by the city Department of 
Public Charities against the inspections 
by the state board of private institutions 
receiving money from New York city. 
Mr. Strong upholds the charges of 
the city and recommends a thorough re- 
organization of the State Board of 
Charities, as well as the abolition of 
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several boards and commissions. A crit- 
ical estimate of his conclusions will ap- 
pear later in the Survey. Only a sum- 
mary of his major findings will be given 
here. ‘ 

The city proved its case, Mr. Strong 
finds, “out of the pages of the state 
board’s own inspection reports,” Pri- 
vate institutions receiving money from 
New York city and subject to the in- 
spection of the state board care for more 
than 25,000 dependent children. The 
charge that many of these institutions 
were “unfit for human habitation” Mr. 
Strong declares untrue. This was made 
in the testimony before him of John A. 
Kingsbury, city commissioner of public 
charities. On the other hand, the charge 
that conditions in many of these insti- 
tutions bearing the certificate of approval 
of the state board were “such as to be 
little less than public scandal and dis- 
grace,’ Mr. Strong finds to be true. 
This was made in Mr. Kingsbury’s re- 
port to Mayor Mitchel, which was for- 
warded to the governor and formed the 
basis for including this phase of the in- 
quiry in Mr. Strong’s. commission. 
Seven, at least, of the twenty-four insti- 
tutions on the city’s controverted list 
must be thus described, says Mr. Strong. 

For permitting such conditions to 
grow up and to continue Mr. Strong 
finds the state board responsible. He 
refers with appreciation to the ‘“‘devoted, 
unselfish and uncompensated service of 
many of its members over long periods 
of years,’ and declares that he has not 
regarded his own commission as “an en- 
gagement to enter into a man-hunt” for 
the removal of any individual or board. 
He finds, however, that ‘“‘at the time of 
appointment only a minor fraction of the 
state board had special qualifications for 
the post” and that “very few of the 
members possess what would seem to be 
reasonable familiarity with the state 
charities law, even in respect of the 
powers and duties of the board itself.” 

He finds, furthermore, many illus- 
trations in the board’s conduct of a 
“Dolicy of aloofness,” a “failure to drive 
hard enough.” Sufficient power to en- 
force its own rules and standards with 
respect to private institutions exists, he 
believes, in the board’s power to with- 
hold its certificate of compliance, to is- 
sue a certificate of non-compliance, and 
to apply for a court order directing an 
institution to correct specified abuses in 
its care of inmates. Yet he finds that 
the board has all too infrequently with- 
held the first certificate, only once in 
twenty years issued the second certifi- 
cate, and never applied for a court order. 
Its aversion to publicity as a means of 
enforcing its recommendations is an- 
other weakness in its policy, he declares. 
“Publicity,” he says; “in the relation be- 
tween a state department and a private 
institution holding any religious faith is 
essential.” 
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“The State Board of Charities lacks 
power,” he declares; “‘it lacks vision; it 
lacks drive. It does not know its real 
job. It is not doing its real job. It is 
ailing and it shows no sign that it knows 
what is the matter with it.” 

To the animosities that grew out of 
the city’s investigation of private insti- 
tutions and out of his own inquiry, Mr. 
Strong refers only incidentally. ‘I do 


desire to say,” he declares, “that some. 


widespread public animosities might have 
been avoided if the so-called ‘Farrell- 
Potter pamphlets,’ on the one hand, and 
the so-called ‘Moree anonymous pam- 
phlets,’ on the other, had never been is- 
sued. All these were deplorable from 
every. point of view.” 

The city’s inspection, he finds, “gal- 
vanized the institutions into doing some 
things recommended and urged by the 
state board for years.” ‘The objects 
of the city’s investigation have been va- 
riously stated—to destroy the institu- 
tions; to convert the private institutions 
into public institutions; to place out all 
the children in private families; to secu- 
larize the institutions; to take God out 
of the hearts of the children; to found 
charity upon morals and not upon re- 
ligion; to attack particularly the institu- 
tions of one religious faith; to destroy 
the State Board of Charities. There is 
no evidence before me that would re- 
motely justify any such conclusion.” 

In the section dealing with infant 
mortality in private foundling asylums, 
Mr. Strong declares that the city De- 
partment of Public Charities “has a 
great duty to perform in this field.” 
Complete utilization of the resources of 
the city, he says, would lead to a reduc- 
tion in the number of commitments of 
children, and much can be done, he be- 
lieves, that is not being done to keep 
mothers and infants together. 

In urging his recommendations for 
a reorganization of the staté supervisory 
system, Mr. Strong makes it clear that 
the State Board of Charities is guaran- 
teed by the constitution and that he 
would not abolish it if he could. His 
desire is ‘‘to convert a weak board into 
a strong board, a board with inadequate 
power into a board with real power.” 
“T do not mean,” he says, ‘‘a board of 
control such as exists in many states, 
and usually not with advantage, but a 
strong, authoritative advisory and su- 
pervisory board, with sufficient adminis- 
trative power to carry it through, and 
at the same time to cut out the vicious 
circle of interference by other adminis- 
trators.”’ Local institutional boards of 
managers must remain, he says, and must 
continue to exercise the “primary and 
fundamental administrative control.” 

The state board that he recommends 
would comprise, instead of twelve un- 
paid members appointed by the gover- 
nor from districts, nine members ap- 
pointed from the state at large, of whom 


three would be paid and six not paid. 
At least one member would be a woman. 
Individual members, instead of serving 
eight years, would serve during good 
behavior and be removable by the gov- 
ernor for cause. At present the law spec- 
ifies no qualifications for membership 
on the board; Mr. Strong would have 
special qualifications described in the 
law, ‘“‘to the end that all the functional 
activities of the board should be dis- 
charged by persons with special training 
therefor.” 

Many of the new administrative and 
executive functions that he recommends 
should, he says, “be imposed upon the 
president of the board in the belief that 
eficiency*in matters administrative calls 
for a one-man service.” 

Two new bureaus within the board 
are recommended; namely, a bureau for 
dependent children and a bureau for 
mental deficiency. The first of these 
would, among other things, develop new 
and reasonable standards of child care 
in the institutions, promote the placing 
out of certain classes of children in fam- 
ily homes, and stimulate an increase in 
financial support for the institutions, 
both from public and private sources. 
The second would address itself to the 
great problem of the care of the feeble- 
minded and might, when the constitu- 
tion is suitably amended, be superseded 
by an independent state department coy- 
ering this field. 

Other recommendations call for an 
express grant of power to the state 
board to adopt rules and regulations for 
the reception and retention of inmates in 
state charitable institutions, such exten- 
sion as there may be under the existing 
constitution of the visitational power of 
the board over private charitable institu- 
tions, and careful revision of the state 
charities law and the poor law. A state 
institution for defective delinquents is 
urged, as is also the care of adult fe- 
male delinquents in public institutions 
exclusively. 

. The abolition of five offices and com- 
missions is recommended. ‘These are the 
fiscal supervisor of state charities, the 
Salary Classification Commission, the 
Building Improvement Commission, the 
Commission on Sites, Grounds and 
Buildings, and the Board of Examiners 
of Feebleminded, Criminals and Other 
Defectives. 


SHALL STEEL-MAKERS WORK 
SEVEN DAYS? 


HE Lackawanna Steel Company, of 

Buffalo, has been for several months 
violating the New York state law pro- 
viding that each of its employes shall 
have one day of rest in seven. ‘That 
was admitted by the counsel for the 
company and by the superintendent of 
the plant at the hearing in Buffalo, last 
Saturday, before the New York State 
Industrial Commission, on’ the com- 
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pany’s application for relief from the 
requirements of the law. Only second 
in interest was the fact, as developed at 
the hearing, that the company has not 
definitely formulated what sort of relief 
it wants. 

Nevertheless, the whole burden of the 
argument in the brief submitted by the 
company and in the argument of its 
counsel was for total exemption from 
the provisions of the law. The chief 
grounds given were the difficulty of com- 
petition with steel companies in other 
states which do not come under the New 
York law, the prevailing scarcity of la- 
bor and the poor financial condition of 
the company. 

It was contended that none of the 
leading steel companies of the United 
States, not even the United States Steel 
Corporation, now observes the principle 
of one day of rest in seven. Mr. Bab- 
cock, attorney for the Lackawanna com- 
pany, stated that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, none of the competitors of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company are giving 
their men one day of rest in seven. He 
argued that on account of the scarcity 
of labor the men have become very in- 
dependent and do not take the day of 
rest assigned to them, but take a day 
off whenever they feel like it. It was 
urged, further, that on account of great 
present activity in the steel business it 
is impossible to get men enough to pro- 
vide the day of rest for all. “The finan- 
cial condition of the company was dis- 
cussed in order to show that up to Sep- 
tember only one dividend, which 
amounted to 1 per cent on the common 
stock, had been paid within the last 
ten years. It was stated that the men 
themselves prefer to work the seventh 
day in order to make seven days’ pay 
every week. 

In opposition to the application there 
appeared representatives of the Buffalo 
Central Labor Council, social workers 
and ministers’ associations of Buffalo and 
of the state, the state and city Consu- 
mers’ Leagues, and the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 

In a brief submitted by the last, it 
was pointed out that the steel com- 
pany’s arguments were inconsistent, in 
that they had shown no burden due to 
competition. The steel company’s brief 
declared, on the contrary, that its prac- 
tice and that of its competitors are sub- 
stantially the same; thereby undermin- 
ing its own arguments of discriminatory 
conditions. At the same time the com- 
pany, in declaring that the men. pre- 
ferred to work seven days, proved that 
no expense whatever is attached to grant- 
ing one day of rest in seven—the men 
and not the company pay the bill. 

In the third place, it was pointed out 
that the company’s weakened financial 
condition in the past was due to early 
mismanagement, and ought not to be 
charged against the employes. Further- 
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more, it was shown that, although only 
1 per cent had been paid prior to Sep- 
tember 1, the earnings for the first six 
months of 1916 amounted to over 15 
per cent, and a 6 per cent dividend was 

on er Ours declared in September. It is currently 
stated in financial circles that the com- 


pany now, in the second six months of 


—for Watches! the year, is earning at the rate of more 

than 30 per cent on its stock. 
A watch has been invented that tells time twenty- It was pointed out, further, that the 
four hours a day—tells time at night—in the dark— company has never applied to the Public 


Employment office in Buffalo for aid in 


as well as in the noonday sunshine. securing labor, and that its application 


And the secret of it is—radium. is made just at a time when enlace 
ngaged in seasonal occupations, whic 
On the hands and figures of this watch is a new ete ce ae the besinnin’ AYA a 
substance called “RADIOLITE,” whose light-giving weather, will very soon make their pres- 
property comes from radium in minute quantities. It ence felt in the cities, especially in Buf- 
shines brightly in the dark, and retains falo, where several thousand men will 
its brilliancy for six to eight years. be released about December 1 by the 

closing of lake navigation. 
Genuine “RADIOLITE” is found only Clear-cut and vigorous was the oppo- 
on Ingersoll “RADIOLITE” watches. sition from the Buffalo citizens. Adel- 


bert Moot, a prominent attorney and 
formerly president of the New York 


He Man behind 

e Guitr Bar Association, told the commission 
that it had no power to grant such re- 
lief as the company evidently desires. 
9 $4.00, For the pocket, for the wrist, and to stand on the desk or The law gives the commission power to 


There are four models of Ingersoll ‘““RADIOLITES’—$2,00 to 


dresser, The one here shown is the ‘“‘RADIOLITE” Strap Watch. make such variations as will not violate 
And I still carry the famous Triumph, $1.25, the Midget, for 


eo. . (as 
women, $2,50, and the Eclipse, for' men, $2.00. Also the Ingersoll the spirit of the law mn the case of Bhat 
Waterbury and the Ingersoll Reliance, the handsomest watches tical difficulties” or ‘“‘unnecessary hard- 


Ge aoe stad and the first jeweled ones to sell for anything ships.” Mr. Moot said that the com- 
pany’s brief failed to give any adequate 
statement of the existence of either prac- 
tical difficulties or unnecessary hardships. 
IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT ‘The matters complained of, he said, were 
matters with which the legislature was 
TOWER BROS. STATIONERY co. cognizant when it passed the law, and 
WHOLESALE LOOSE LEAF it could not have intended that the com- 
RETAIL AND & A ION E RS DEVICES mission should grant a variation upon 
MANUFACTURING i i A SPECIALTY : : 
such grounds. He said that either the 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING company has been obeying the law in 


h h ive 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD the: past,/and thus given proof that no 


AND BANK SUPPLIES serious obstacle stands in the way, or 
it appears before the commission as a 
23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK iolaton eee 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION William E., McLennan, of Welcome 
Hall, Buffalo, said that it is of no mo- 
TOIMUKI_VTNINUUUUUUC Till IMMlMTi MM ment in this case whether the company 


has made 10 per cent, 2 per cent or 
nothing. Doubtless it went into busi- 
ness in order to make money, but it has 
no business to do so at the expense of 
other people. “It is a species of wage- 
slavery,’ said Mr. McLennan, “to work 
men eighty-four hours a week. Men are 
‘more important than steel. It is the 
business of society to make men healthy 
and happy; no man can be either and 
work twelve hours a day—seven days 
a week.”’ 

The Reve Charles Stelzle, represent- 
ing the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, with a million and 
a half members in New York, told of 
having spent a day in Lackawanna last 
week in talking with business men, 
householders and many steel workers. 
The testimony of workingmen was that, 
iz although there has been no modifica- 
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tion in the law, the hands in every de- 
partment are required to work seven 
days a week. As a machinist of eight 
years’ practical experience and as a min- 
ister dealing with labor men and labor 
problems for a number of years, Mr. 
Stelzle denounced the seven-day week. 

Perhaps the most striking testimony 
of all was that of the Rev. James J. 
Coale, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
of Lackawanna—the only English-speak- 
ing clergyman in the city. Mr. Coale 
stated that he was reluctant to appear 
against the officials of the company, be- 
cause “in spite of what has just been 
said, and what they are asking for, they 
have often lent their influence in the 
direction of better conditions.” He said 
that these officials were asking for some- 
thing they did not believe in, because 
they had frequently told him of. their 
desire to see not only a six-day week, 
but an eight-hour day for the steel 
workers. He said that he could only 
conclude that they were making their 
present application as representatives of 
the stockholders, and felt obliged by 
reason of their position to do it. 

Mr. Coale said that he did not know 
anything about steel-making, but that 
he did know something about men, 
women and children—he lived among 
them, worked with them, they are mem- 
bers of his parish, and he knew the so- 
cial significance of the seven-day week, 
and that the consequences are unquali- 
fiedly evil. The effect of such continu- 
ous labor can only be degrading. He 
stated that with a population of 16,000, 
Lackawanna has anywhere from 138 to 
162 saloons. Nineteen of them stand 
opposite. the gate where the men come 
from the mill. After weeks of over- 
strain without a day of rest, it is a nat- 
ural tendency, he said, for men to get 
beastly drunk, and sometimes they go 
straight from the pay-window to the 
saloon and spend their entire wages be- 
fore leaving. 

Mr. Coale ridiculed the statement of 
the company regarding the desire of the 
men to work seven days a week. He 
showed that a great many men are fe- 
verishly working and hoarding their 
money in order that they may go back 
to Europe when the war is over and 
buy little farms or take charge of the 
farms on which they were born and live 
in comfort for the rest of their lives. 
“These men will go back,” said Mr. 
Coale, ‘‘and spread abroad the tale of 
their twelve-hour day and their seven- 
day week in America. I am enough of 
a patriot to rebel against that being the 
reputation that America is to build for 
herself among the people of Europe.” 

The hearing ended with a dispassion- 
ate criticism of the steel company’s brief 
by H. E. Hoagland, statistician to the 
commission. After pointing out several 
errors in statistical tables, Mr. Hoagland 
told the attorney for the company that 
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TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
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The time has come when everybody needs a type- 
writer. That’s the reason we have built a typewriter 
for everybody. It is the 


REMINGTON] : 


JUNIOR 


that you need that we will send 
it on ten days’ free examination 
to any address within the first 
and second parcel post zones of 
any Remington branch office. 


When you getit, lookit over 
—make sure for yourself that 
it is everything we say it is— 
the typewriter you have al- 
ways needed. 


But the first thing to dois to 


The Junior is ‘‘ Remington”’ 
in everything — in name, in 
manuiacture, in quality, in 
the work it does, in the guar- 
antee that backsit. Itisjust 
a boiled down Remington, 
smaller, lighter and so simple 
that any one can operate it. 

_ No lessons needed. 


And it sells for $50—abso- 
lutely the first high-grade ty pe- 
writer ata medium price. You 
can buy it on easy terms— 
$5 down and $5 a month 


Here is our offer. Weare 
so sure that the Remington 
Junior is just the typewriter 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


Remington Typewriter Com>any, 
(Incorporated) 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Send me a Remington Junior Type- 
writer, price $50, on free examination. Itis 
understood that I may return the machine, 
if I choose, within ten days. If I decide 
to purchase it, I agree to pay for it in 10 
monthly payments of $5 each. 
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Three Year 6% Investment 
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his figures showing “‘average” time taken 
off by the men as evidence that they 


take off one day in seven were worth- | 


less. He pointed out that if some of 


the men lost more than one day in a__ 


week, other men could work the full 
seven days and still the average would 
indicate a day of rest for all. 


THE PLANS FOR A PEACE 
LEAGUE 


ONSERVATIVE but none the 

less hopeful evidence that nations — 
are seeking out a substitute for war is 
found in the gradual acceptance of the 
idea of a league to enforce peace [see 
the Survey, November 20, 1915] by 
prominent men in England and the © 
United States. 

Thus Lord Grey, British secretary 
for foreign affairs, in a speech -be- 
fore the Foreign Press Association on 
October 23, held that the best thing 
neutrals can do for civilization at the 
present time is to work up sentiment 
for a mutual agreement to prevent wars 
in the future. He added that such a 
league must be prepared to uphold its 
decisions by force, if necessary, when a 
critical time came. ‘ 

During the present presidential cam- 
paign both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes 
have stated that America can no longer 
maintain her old policy of isolation. 
Both have described in clear and strong 
terms the interest the American people 
have in the prevention of war and the 
duty which lies upon them, as a peace- 
loving nation, to do their utmost for 
securing the safety of the world by a 
permanent combination for the  re- 
straint of aggression and the ‘preserva- 
tion of a general peace. 

Both Lord Grey and Viscount Bryce, 
who comments on Lord Grey’s speech in 
a letter to the London Times, welcome 
the fact that distinguished statesmen in 
America are considering how a league 
of peace should be formed and what its 
functions should be. 

“Tf the risks of war,” declared Vis- 
count Bryce, “and the preparations for 
war are to be in Europe for the next 
thirty years what they have been for the 
last thirty—dark, indeed, is the pros- 
pect for mankind. In the establishment 
of such a peace league as Lord Grey 
agrees with Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Hughes in desiring, lies the best hope 
that some permanent good for the fu- 
ture may come out of the suffering and 
horrors of the present.’ 

On the other hand, Louis P. Loch- 
ner, American delegate to the Ford Neu- 
tral Conference who has been in the 
United States on a brief business trip, 
finds a possible danger in the plan of a 
league to enforce peace. Mr. Lochner 
believes that European diplomats refer 
to such a league when what they really 
contemplate is an alliance from which 
their present enemies are excluded. 
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WANTED: 
10,000 PARENTS 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company gave the 
American Social Hygiene Association the sum of $1,900 


to be announced as a prize for the best original pamphlet 


on social hygiene for adolescents. This prize has been 
awarded to Dr. and Mrs. Donald B. Armstrong for a 


pamphlet of thirty-five hundred words, "Sex in Life." 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF THE NUMBER 
to read and judge its usefulness ? 
The Association in co-operation with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is distributing the initial edition to 
parents and teachers in the hope that through comments 
and criticisms received, a representative public opinion 
may be obtained upon the best way of giving to the youth 
of America an adequate and helpful knowledge of sex and 
parenthood as related to welfare of the individual, of the 


community, and of the race. 


YOUR COOPERATION IS NEEDED 

in obtaining the right kind of sex education 
Success in accomplishing the interpretation of sex and re- 
lated social conventions and habits of moral living which 
the experience and suffering of past generations have 
shown to be wise, means half the battle in safeguarding 
the people from the frightful costs of commercialized vice, 


the venereal diseases, and a host of other social ills. 


DO YOU WISH FURTHER INFORMATION 

concerning the social hygiene movement? 
Your address with a letter stating the phases of social 
hygiene in which you are particularly interested will bring 
to you a copy of this prize pamphlet or other publications 
if you direct your inquiry to the 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
105 West Fortieth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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By A DOCTOR IN FRANCE, 

War as a Doctor Sees It at Close Quarters. : 
The author gives a clear and convincing picture of the painful and 
hateful side of war, and writes with full sympathy for the nameless 
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THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS 

By ERNEST W. HAMILTON (Captain 11th Hussars). Net, $1.50 
A detailed and authoritative account of the part taken by the British 
army in the fighting from Mons to Ypres. It is the splendid epitaph 
of England’s professional army, which at the end of three months was 
practically annihilated. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A FRENCH TROOPER, 


1914-715 

By CHRISTINE MALLET. Net, $1.00 
The retreat from Belgium, the battle of the Marne, and the great 
attack on Loos, as seen by a French cavalryman who fought his way 
up from trooper to lieutenant. 


PASSED BY THE CENSOR 

By WYTHE WILLIAMS, of the New York Times. Net, $1.50 
Without doubt the most powerful description yet written of France 
in the first year of the war. : All the glory, all the sorrow—the Soul 
of France is in the book; and no one can with dry eye read that 
wonderful, impassioned prose where Chenal sings the Marseillaise, 
or meet the reincarnate d’Artagnan, without a lump in his throat. 
The book includes, among other exclusive material, a full-sized repro- 
duction of the official map of the German trenches furnished to the 
French officers the night before the great offensive in Champagne. 


BATTERY FLASHES 

By “WAGGER.” Net, $1.00 
Letters home from one of Kitchener’s army. Brilliant pen pictures 
of the training and experiences of a gunner, from the raw recruit to 
the sergeant with his battery in action. 


BLOOD AND IRON 


Impression from the Front in France and Flanders. 

By WILSON McNAIR. Net, $2.00 
Such a book as men dream of, but are seldom privileged to write; a 
book where a man’s heart is called forth in full flood and his spirit 
is glorified within him. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR TIME 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Net, $1.50 
The life of an average English family during the first year of the 
war. An account lit with humor, of how they hoped and feared, and 
were made to find the unbearable, bearable. 


A WOMAN’S DIARY OF THE WAR 

By S. MacNAUGHTAN. Net, $1.00 
Here is a book-with a purely literary quality that few books on the 
war possess. Written with a simplicity of absolute skill, and with a 
beauty that makes your heart ache, it is a book you will keep and 
begrudge lending. 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT Net, $2.00 each 
FIRST PHASE. By Count CHARLES DE SOUZA and MAJOR 
HALDANE MACFALL. 
SECOND PHASE. By Count CHARLES DE SOUZA. 
A strategic history of the war up to the close of the first Battle of 
Ypres, making clear to soldier and civilian alike the plans behind the 
battles. Why Germany is defeated, and how it was done. 


BECAUSE I AM A GERMAN 

By HERMAN FERNAU. Net, $1.00 
The Evening Post says—‘Holding fidelity to truth above adherence 
to nation, he pleads his cause with dispassionate earnestness. He is 


no reviler of his country, but rather the defender of its better self 
against its worst.” 


Net, $1.00 


CONTENT WITH FLIES 

By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. Net, $1.00 
One problem of the war is whether it is possible for cultured ladies 
to live their lives in a cottage ‘doing for themselves” without servants. 
The authors tried this for themselves in a corner of Scotland last 
Summer, and tell the results of the experiments. 


TERMINATION OF WAR AND TREATIES OF 
PEACE 


By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. | Net, $6.00 
A comparative and analytical exposition of the various modes of 
terminating wars, and of the negotiation, making, and legal effects of 
treaties of peace. The first book of its kind in any language, 


WITH BOTHA’S ARMY 


By J. P. KAY ROBINSON. use Net, $1.25 
An amusing account of a participant of the brilliantly conceived, 
swiftly executed, and emphatically successful drive made by General 
Botha against the Germans in South-West Africa. 


BELGIANS UNDER THE GERMAN EAGLE 


By JEAN MASSART, Translated by Bernard Miall. Net, $3.50 
Written in Belgium by a professor in the Royal Academy, no docu- 
ments have been used except those of German origin or those which 
have been censored by the Germans, and the result is—a horrible 
indictment of German rule. 


A FRENCH WOMAN’S NOTES ON THE WAR 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. Net, $1.50 
An invaluable witness to the attitude of the French people during 
the days of the mobilization. You will like Mademoiselle de Pratz 
for her burning French heart and her logical English. 


WAR AND CIVILIZATION 


By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Net, $1.00 
An open letter to a Swedish professor in answer to a book in which 
he justifies the policy of Germany. Mr. Robertson traverses the 
whole case and presents a strong counter indictment. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, Author of Nationality and the War. 

With introduction by Lord Cromer. Net, $1.00 
Here Mr. Toynbee tries to analyze the subjective forces which have 
made Europe the tragic compound of good and evil she has been in 
the past, and which are likely to make or mar her definitely in the 
immediate future. 


NATIONALITY AND THE WAR 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Net, $2.50 
The argument of this book is that the problem of nationality is the 
underlying cause of the present war and the chief obstacle to the 
establishment of permanent peace in the future. 


THE LUCK OF THIRTEEN 


By MR. and MRS. JAN GORDON. With photographs and a map, and 

tail-pieces and color plates by the authors. Net, $2.50 
The story of wanderings and a flight through Montenegro and Serbia, 
One of the jolliest books, and one most free of horrors, that the war 
has produced; the authors seem always to see the amusing side of 
the many discomforts they endured. 


MEANWHILE 


A Packet of War Letters, 

By H. L. G. With a Foreword by K. W. Net, $1.00 
They touch subjects present to the minds of non-combatants at home, 
always with the frank helpfulness of a friend and the insight of a 
mature and reflective mind. These letters were not intended for 
publication. 


AN EMPEROR’S MADNESS OR NATIONAL 
ABERRATION 


By ERNESTO LUGARO, Professor Extraordinary of Neuropathy and 

Psychiatry in the University of Modena. Translated by W. N. 
Robinson, M.D. 
A criticism by a very eminent Italian psychiatrist of the theory held 
by many that the Great War is to be traced to the psychology of the 
two allied emperors. . The writer hulds that while this hypothesis 
contains a nucleus of truth, it is still a ‘huge blunder. 


Three Remarkable Stories by BOYD CABLE 


The author has caught the spirit of battle and trench life 


BETWEEN THE LINES Net, $1.35 ACTION FRONT 


The British in the trenches—all the naked 


Again the British in the trenches—the pathos, 


Net, $1.35 DOING THEIR BIT Net, $1.00 


Backing the boys in the trenches—how the 


terror, all the splendor, and all the heart-lifting the unconquerable grin, and the undying hero- British in Britain are working to supply the 


humor of the war. 
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